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WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 



This logo belongs to an Australian-made 
range of lightweight outdoor equipment. 
Internal-frame backpacks, 
day packs, Go re-Tex® rain- 
shells and bivvy shelters, 
double- and single-skin 
ridge and tunnel tents, 
bicycle touring bags, 

Hollofil® sleeping bags 
and jackets. 

Seven years' 
production experience 
with modern design and 
materials complements an 
unshakeable commitment 
to product durability. 

The Wilderness 
Equipment logo depicting 
two figures in a tent is your 
guarantee of excellence 
in wilderness gear. It 
represents rare, even unexpected, attention 
to detail. Ask someone familiar with it then 


send for information and availability: 
Wilderness Equipment, (09) 335 2813, 

PO Box 83 Fremantle WA 
6160, 13 Jewell Parade 
North/fk. Fremantle. 
The/^M£*sParka. 

Our seam-sealed, taslan- 
faced Go re-Tex® parka is 
approaching its fifth year 
of production. This 
3 A length shell is the 
mainstay of our rainwear 
range. Its features and 
quality stand it alone. 

Again, this year we 
have been invited to 
supply a major expedition 
on the strength of our 
design capability and 
attitude to production. 
Project Blizzard goes with 
Wilderness Equipment Gore-Tex® 
Thinsulated worksuits. 



The lightweight strength of the Ultimate 
Peapod series tents keeps me dry and 
comfortable in the worst conditions. 



Australia's largest range of ascenders and 
static ropes. From CMI, Petzl, and 
Bluewater. Equipment you can rely-on to 
get you out of the toughest spots. 

Gear you can rely on. 



The MSR XG-K, Firefly or Whisperlight 
stoves teamed with Sigg billies will 
satisfy the most demanding bush chef. 



It's all lightweight and packs easily. 
Especially if you need to get going 
in a hurry. 



And a huge range of headlamps and I'm glad I bought my gear at 

torches. Including Petzl's Zoom headlamp. Caving Equipment 


caving equipment 

, 230 Sussex Street Sydney 2000. 

For cavers, climbers, walkers, skiers, canyoners - anyone who s out in Mail order to: PO Box 230, Milsons Point 2061 

the wild. Caving Equipment's got the gear. Write for our freecatalogue. Phone 24 hours (02) 264 2095. 
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The Wilderness ‘Elite’ 


• LAST YEAR I VISITED TWO FAVOURITE WILDER- 
ness areas, the Flinders Ranges in South 
Australia and Frenchmans Cap in Tasmania, 
neither of which I had been to for some years. 
All things change,’ I warned myself, ‘don't expect 
too much!' Frenchmans Cap, however, was 
almost exactly as I remembered it, remote and 
magnificent, but the Flinders Ranges had 
indeed changed — and much for the worse. 

Both these areas are ‘fragile’ — the Flinders 
on account of their low rainfall and scanty 
mantle of protective vegetation, Frenchmans 
Cap for the opposite reason — an extremely 
high rainfall that can quickly turn tracks and 
other man-made scars into serious erosion, and 
it has delicate grasses and water-logged plains 
that are exceptionally sensitive to any intrusions. 

In the eight years between my visits 
significant and widespread damage had 
occurred in the Flinders Ranges. Where once 
had been tranquility and beauty are now the 
universal signs of man’s thoughtlessness and 
ignorance — litter, graffiti and vehicle tracks. 
At times the area seemed to be crawling with 
four-wheel-drive vehicles, creating unnecessary 
tracks, dust and noise. A lawless, 'wild west' 
mentality seems to pervade the behaviour of 
many of their drivers. Apparently these portly 
‘urban cowboys’ see themselves as rugged 
pioneers taming an uncharted land! A swathe 
of litter, mostly ‘tinnies’, marks their trail and 
aboriginal carvings are a favourite target for 
graffiti. 

It doesn’t require a public inquiry to conclude 
that vehicle access is the clue to the different 
conditions that prevail at the Flinders Ranges 
and Frenchmans Cap. If you want to visit 
Frenchmans Cap there is only one way to do 
it, on foot, so Frenchmans Cap remains serene. 

It may be noted (see Editorial, Wild no 6) that 
blame for the sad demise of the Victorian Alps 
also can largely be laid at the shrine of vehicle 
access. Although many people argue that 
vehicle access is required for ‘fire control’, the 
fire tracks probably create, in the long term, as 
many problems as they solve, not the least 
being the difficulty of ensuring that they are 
used solely for the official purposes for which 
they are created. Certainly some of the 
clamour for more ‘fire access’ tracks has 
shielded a plethora of ulterior motives for their 
construction. 

In some quarters the catch-cry is 'make the 
bush accessible to all’. The argument runs that 
the average man in the street should be able 
to see wilderness areas from a seated position, 
that those who argue otherwise are ‘elitist’, an 
argument that has left us with modern wonders 
such as Queensland’s Daintree road, the Mt 
Buller ski village and the (extended) Bluff Hut. 

Unfortunately, wilderness ceases to exist as 
soon as it is made accessible by means of 
wheeled transport. As it is, there is nowhere in 
the whole of the Victorian Alps, for example, 
that, for at least three seasons of the year, is 
more than a day’s walk from a road for 
conventional two-wheel-drive cars. 

Despite the fact that we live in an age of 
technology, there still remain some aspects of 


human endeavour that are dependent on 
personal physical and mental endurance and 
effort. The wilderness experience presents one 
such challenge; any mechanical approach to 
it automatically negates the experience by 
destroying that which is sought. Wilderness is 
a place in a natural state defined by lack of 
interference and the material comforts of 
modern man. The further a Daintree road 
advances in search of ‘the wilds', the faster 
wilderness recedes. 

Renowned as a straight-talker, Sir Edmund 
Hillary, quoted in Mountain magazine, put it this 
way: 

'A lot of people say that if there is a 
wilderness area, that it is the right of 
everybody to be able to physically visit it. 
In other words, if you’re not physically 
active enough to get in there, there should 



The two CBs; Chris Baxter, left, and Chris Bonington, 
starting The Good, the Bad and the Ugly (grade 20), 
MtArapiles, Victoria. (See the Wild Interview starting 
on page 26.) Sue Baxter 

be a road in there and so forth. But I think 
there should also be places where unless 
you have the energy to walk, then you can’t 
get in there; that’s just really bad luck and 
that’s all there is to it, because these are 
the places that are going to be preserved 
for the future.’ • 



Chris Baxter 
Editor & Publisher 
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Visitors Make Their Mark at Mt Arapiles 



• Closing the Gap. It is no secret that extreme 
rockclimbing is highly competitive. For the last 
few years Kim Carrigan has dominated 
Australian rockclimbing and his hardest routes, 
mostly at Mt Arapiles, Victoria, remained 
unrepeated. Suddenly, things have changed. 

Last summer a number of strong climbers 
from overseas visited Mt Arapiles and 
challenged Carrigan’s supremacy. New 
Zealander Roland Foster got the ball rolling with 
the second ascent of the Carrigan test-piece, 
India (grade 29), a major psychological break¬ 
through. (Foster returned to New Zealand 
shortly after and did a very rapid second ascent 
of 'New Zealand’s hardest rockclimb', 
downgrading it from 29 to 26 in the process! 
He then went on to establish New Zealand’s first 
’genuine’ 29, in Auckland’s Mt Eden Quarry.) 

Swiss climber Martin Scheel followed; having 
led the third ascent of India, he turned to 
Masada, Australia’s only grade 30 climb, to 
claim the second ascent in a fraction of the time 
spent on the first. He is currently ‘working on’ 
a new route which, when it is done, is expected 
to be grade 32! (See photo on page 17.) 

French ace Jean-Marc Troussier was not so 
impressive on the ‘repeats front', finding Arapiles 


sandstone somewhat steeper then French 
limestone, but did the first ascent, in 
extraordinarily fast time, of a remarkably unlikely 
wall. Provocatively called Steps Ahead (29), it 
has dealt Carrigan a number of spectacular 
plummets in his, as yet, unsuccessful attempts 
at a repeat. 

A Sydney teenager (now aged 20) headed 
south for fame and fortune. Geoff Weigand’s 
fourth ascent of India and various first ascents 
including Slinkin Leopard (28) — see photos of 
Lincoln Shepherd attempting this route on page 
53 of Wild no 13 — have assured him of fame 
but are unlikely to affect his fortune. 

As might be expected, however, Carrigan has 
not been napping. He responded with two first 
ascents, Ethiopia (29), presumably so named 
because it required even more aid than India, 
and Lats Have Feelings Too (28). He is now 
working on another new route which he claims 
will rival Scheel’s unfinished effort. 

Behind these ‘super routes’ there has been 
steady development of new climbs graded 26-27 
by Carrigan, Weigand and others. Like their 
harder cousins, most rely on pre-placed bolts 
for protection, a development not welcomed by 


Chris Bonington, middle, meets the natives at Mt 
Arapiles, Victoria; Malcolm Matheson (HB), left, 
Boland Foster, Geoff Weigand and Paul Greenwood. 
(See the Wild Interview starting on page 26.) Chris 
Baxter 

Unhappily there has been another climbing 
death, the second, at Mt Arapiles and a number 
of bone-breaking falls. The death occurred on 
one of the most popular, and protectable, climbs 
at Mt Arapiles, D Minor (14). At much the same 
time another young climber died in the nearby 
Grampians National Park, and on Queensland's 
Mt Barney a bushwalker died after a fall from 
an exposed scrambling section. 

• Pig Ignorance. Northern Queensland’s 
Daintree rainforest continues to command 
media attention as the Queensland Government 
and the local Shire Council appear to be hell¬ 
bent on ‘developing’ the area as an ‘example’. 

In January the controversial new road 
between Cape Tribulation and Bloomfield was 
closed due to damage caused by heavy rain. 
It was reported that the road was likely to remain 
impassable for the rest of the summer. 
Unfortunately, tonnes of silt from the road were 
washed on to adjacent parts of the Great Barrier 
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No matter what you need... 



Canoe Specialists will have it, 
make it, or get it. 


At Canoe Specialists, we’ve got 
the most comprehensive range 
of canoeing gear in Australia. 
Because the gear we use is the 
gear we sell, if it’s not the best 
we won’t sell it. 

This is our Guarantee. 


We’ve got: WHITEWATER 
CRAFT • SEA KAYAKS • SLALOM 
BOATS • RECREATIONAL CRAFT: 
B-UNE, IBIS, CANOECRAFT, 
COMPCRAFT, TOWLERS BAY 
• FOLDING CANOES • SAILING 
CANOES# FLATWATER RACING 
CANOES • SURF SKIS • RACING 
SKIS • PADDLES IMPORTED & LOCAL 


Accessories include: 

HELMETS • LIFE VESTS • CAGS 

• THERMAL CLOTHING • WETSUIT 
BOOTS • GLOVES • FOOTRESTS 

• FOOTPUMPS • TIE DOWNS 

• RESIN & GLASS • REPAIR KITS 

• LIFELINES • SPRAY DECKS 

• ROOF RACKS • CLOTHING 

• MOTORS • ISOKINETIC MACHINES. 
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AUSTRALIA’S COMPLETE CANOE SHOP ( 02)84 3934 ! 


SUPER 


ALP SPORTS 


^Macpac c Wildeiqess 


If you want the best quality, service and advice on 

Tents ku 

Boots - A *' 

wbem Rucksacks Gregory 

Sleeping bags mgi 

Outdoor clothing 

you will find it here 

SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 
QUEENSLAND 


SC©UT 

OUTDOOR 
CENTRE 


Shop location: 132 Wickham Street Fortitude Valley Brisbane 
Mail Orders to PO Box 50 Broadway Old 4006 
Phone (07) 52 4744 













Reef. Scientists are reported as saying that this 
could destroy sections of the reef. Predictably 
the Queensland Government has been quick to 
denounce these claims and also suggestions 
by conservationists that the road has done 
enough damage and should be revegetated. 

British botanist David Bellamy addressed 
public meetings in Brisbane and Melbourne in 
November and is quoted as saying: ‘Many 
people thought that what threatened the 
Franklin River was wanton vandalism. But what 
is happening in north Queensland is much more 
frightening because it is just pig ignorance. I 
don’t think it is vandalism, because I cannot 
believe anyone fully aware of the value of these 
forests would vandalize them.' 

There have been repeated reports in the 
Press of the growing concern of 
conservationists over the conflict of interest 
between Queenslanders seeking to attract 
tourists to their ‘natural wonders’ and 
‘development’ of these wonders for the tourists. 
Real estate advertisements in national 
newspapers ask ‘Wouldn’t your friends turn 
green if you lived in the Daintree Rainforest?’ 
They also tell us that ‘More than likely it'll end 
up on the World Heritage List. What better proof 
of its worth?’ 


• Clearing the Way. Noted British mountain 
photographer, John Cleare, will be visiting 
Australia in June and July to give a series of 
illustrated lectures. There is no charge for the 
lectures, details of which are obtainable from 
Ausventure — see Adventure Activities 
Directory. 


• New South Wales Parks. Wollemi National 
Park, which includes the Colo Gorge (see Track 
Notes) is to be extended by 4,700 hectares, to 
' ' .in of the 



vestern New 
sn described 
it sustains a 
r birds, including the 
endangered freckled duck. 

The National Parks and Wildlife Service has 
commenced what it describes as ‘a major 
research programme into the value of wetlands 
in far north-western New South Wales’. 

Following the addition of the Willandra Lakes 
region, largely because of archaeological 
discoveries, to the World Heritage List, the New 
South Wales Government is preparing a 
regional environmental plan for the area. 

The National Parks and Wildlife Service has 
introduced a new vehicle annual entry permit 
for use in National Parks. 

The new permit costs $32 and provides 
unlimited entry to all National Parks, including 
Kosciusko in winter, and historic parks in New 
South Wales throughout 1985. (A cheaper 
permit, not applicable for Kosciusko in winter, 
is also available; $24.) 


• Sound Advice. Sponsored by a grant from 
the Paddy Pallin Foundation, the New South 
Wales Foundation of Bushwalking Clubs has 
produced a, relatively ‘hard line’, leaflet 
Bushwalkers and the Environment, available 
from Sydney bushwalking shops. 


• Hat Trick. The New South Wales 10,000 
metre (Canoe) Championships held in 
December on the Nepean River at Penrith were 
dominated by Grant Aitchison who won the K1, 
K2 and K4 events. 

• Good Newnes. Newnes is an historic, 
abandoned shale-oil mining town in the Wolgan 
valley on the western edge of Wollemi National 
Park, New South Wales. As well as being a 
popular setting-off point for bushwalkers and 
rockclimbers and a place for base camps, it is 
popular with conflicting land uses (or land 
abuses) such as four-wheel-driving and trail-bike 
riding. 

The National Parks and Wildlife Service, 
which controls the historic ruins downstream 
from the Newnes Hotel, is undertaking a 
planning study to determine courses of action 
with regard to the safety of the mines and 
crumbling structures. Signposting and vehicle 
regulation will also be undertaken. 

Dave Noble 

• No Go. Wollemi National Park is the second 
largest National Park in New South Wales and 
contains the State’s largest wilderness area. 
Access to the park is difficult in many places, 
particularly to the north-eastern corner. All the 
fire roads going into the park pass through 
private land and, until recently, all but one had 
locked gates barring the way. 

Now the last access route, the Appletree Flat 
Fire Road, has been closed. 

DN 

• Keeping Track. Grants have made possible 
recent track upgrading work in Blue Mountains 
National Parks. Tracks upgraded include the 
Victoria Falls Track to the upper part of the 
Grose valley, Pearces Pass Track to the Grose 
valley from the Bells Line of Road, and Bob 
Turners Track to the Colo River. The track 
upgrading work is a current project of the Blue 
Mountains District of the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service of New South Wales. 

DN 


Mappin 
to 1:25, 


The New South Wales Central 
ing Authority has continued its upgrading 
">,000 scale of its topographic maps of the 
lands. Of interest to bushwalkers are the 
Yerranderie, Bindook, Burragorang and 
a 1:25,000 sheets. The new maps have 
ir contour information, slight changes in 
tracks marked that 
rtion doesn’t seem 
le older 1:31,680 sheets. 


• The Devil’s Wilderness. This is the title of 
a recently published book edited by amateur 
historian Alan Andrews on George Caley’s 
journey to Mt Banks (in the Blue Mountains) in 
1804. This book contains a transcription of 
Caley’s original log and copies of his maps and 
sections. It also contains an introduction about 
Caley and letters between Caley and Banks, and 
Caley and Governor King. 

The cost of this limited edition is $95. With 
154 pages, 11 maps and 22 plates it is available 
from Blubber Head Press, PO Box 475, Sandy 
Bay, Tasmania 7005. 

DN 

• Thredbo to Kiandra. Last January Peter 
Treseder did this walk in nine hours 38 minutes. 
His route was Thredbo Village (terminal station) 

— Eagles Nest — Mt Kosciusko — Main Range 
to the Rolling Grounds — Whites River — 
Gangarton Pass — the Kerries — Mawson Hut 

— Cup and Saucer — Mt Jagungal — O’Keefes 
Hut — Grey Mare Fire Road — Happy Jacks 
Plain — Mt Table Top — Kiandra Department 
of Main Roads depot. 

• Dam the Murray. Plans are being 
considered for a dam on the upper Murray River 
at the Murray Gates, one of the greatest 
sections of white water river in Australia — see 
article in Wild no 10. 

A dam at the Murray Gates would involve 
construction of a dam wall almost 200 metres 
high and inundation of part of Kosciusko 
National Park. 
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VlCTORINOX 


NEW ZEALAND SKI TOURING 

Alpiner^ - Nordic 


• private huts 


• equipment, food 

and transport provided 

• internationally 
qualified guides 

Alpine 
Recreation 
Canterbury Ltd 

Lake Tekapo, 

New Zealand, 

P.O. Box 75, 

Telephone (05056) 736 


YOUR 


ADVENTURE 


Trade/Dealer enquiries: Qld (07) 393 1488 
NSW (02) 477 6566 SA/NT (08) 42 5514 
Vic/Tas (03) 489 785 WA (09) 446 9799 


... the original outdoors reality... 


Now is the time to invest in the very best of the 
Swiss Army Knives . . . the original one . . . 

Victorinox. 

Full stocks are in your favourite Outdoors store and 
you'll see models in Sporting and Disposal stores, 
Tobacconists, Jewellers and some Department stores. 
But be sure it's the original . . . look for the cross 
within a shaped shield. Both the 'Original' and 

'Economy' ranges carry the 
Victorinox distinctive 
mark of dependability. 

With over fifty combinations 
priced to suit every budget 
from just $5.95, you will 
find it easy to own the 
very best of Swiss Army 
Knives. 
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STEINER 7X35 SCOUT Wide Angle 


A True Wilderness Binocular 
The next time you plan a trip to the 
great outdoors, whether for hunting, 
back-packing or simply exploring, take 
along a STEINER 7 x 35 SCOUT. The 
SCOUT is a rugged, rubber-armoured 
military binocular built to take extreme 
punishment. The SCOUT combines an 
instant direction-finding compass and 
range scale for estimating heights and 
distances with the highest quality 
German optics available. The SCOUT 
is extremely light and compact. It will 
quickly become your best companion. 
For colour brochures of the Steiner range 
and Australian dealer network information 
write to: 

PRECISION OPTICS 

138 Railway Parade, Leederville WA 6007 
Phone (09) 382 2999 



PAPUA 

NEW 

GUINEA 

TREKKING, DIVING, CAVING, RAFTING, 
HORSE RIDING, 4 WHEEL DRIVE, SEA¬ 
PLANE ADVENTURE AND NATURAL 
HISTORY EXPEDITIONS. 

For 7 years we have 
been organizing adven¬ 
ture holidays to this 
unique South Pacific 
destination. Join one of 
our highly experienced 
leaders on an expedition 
of involvement and dis¬ 
covery. 

The fauna, flora and 
marine life are unique, 
many species of which 
are indigenous to Papua 
New Guinea. 

Spectacular birds of 
paradise, rare orchids, 
vast river systems, un¬ 
believable human art 
forms, snowy mountain 
peaks, smoking volcan¬ 
oes, sweeping alpine 
grasslands and idyllic 
tropical islands. (And 
that’s just the beginn¬ 
ing). 

For our tree colour 
catalog contact: 



NEW GUINEA EXPEDITIONS 


4th Floor, 28-34 O'Connell Street, Sydney, Australia 
Phone: 231 6066 Telex: AA22179 


• Surveying. A team of surveyors from the 
Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology has 
retraced the steps of the original New South 
Wales-Victoria border survey parties in 1870 
from the source of the Murray to Cape Howe, 
the most easterly point in Victoria. 

• Rogaining. The sixth Australian 
Championships are to be held on 4-5 May at a 
location two hours’ drive north of Melbourne. 
Details Are available from the Victorian 
Rogaining Association, 2 Eva Street, Malvern, 
Victoria 3144. 

• Strategy. The Victorian Government has 
released a draft State Conservation Strategy for 
public comment. The final date for comment is 
31 March 1985, after which it becomes 
Government policy. 

• Up and Under. A name well-known to 
Melbourne bushwalkers since the 1960s 
disappeared when Bushgear was amalgamated 
into the Mountain Designs group of specialist 
outdoor equipment shops late last year. 
Similarly, the Canberra branch of Bushgear 
became part of the same group, which has 
'baled-out' the ailing Melbourne-based 
business. 

In Brisbane the substantial canoe shop, 
Austen Canoes, was burnt to the ground, but 
Phoenix-like, is already rising from the ashes. 

• A Breath of Fresh Air? Freak winds in the 
Howqua River valley, a favourite bushwalking 
area in north-east Victoria, last December 
flattened large trees in swathes. The worst-hit 
areas were Eight Mile Flat and upstream of 
Ritchies Hut. 

• Bush Cyclist. Before leaving for California 
to do some cross country downhill skiing Brian 
Fish (New Zealand) completed some interesting 
cycle tours in north-east Victoria. 

During one long week-end he cycled from 
Mansfield to Lilydale via the Howqua River, Bluff 
Hut, Macalister River, Macalister Springs, 
Snowy Plains, Licola and Noojee. 

Last Christmas he spent four days cycling 
from Moe to Wangaratta via Heyfield, 
Briagolong, Waterford, Wombat Spur, 
Wonnangatta Station, Barry Range, Buffalo 
River and the Ovens valley. 

Brian travelled on (and beside!) an ordinary 
ten-speed bicycle with 1 'A ’’ tyres and reported 
no punctures. 

• Coalition. The Australian Conservation 
Foundation and other major Victorian 
environmental groups have joined forces in an 
intensive education and lobbying campaign to 
prevent the destruction of critical areas of East 
Gippsland forests. As parts of the Errinundra 
Plateau (see Folio) are currently being clear- 
felled, and the threat to the sensitive Rodger 
River catchment looms, the East Gippsland 
Coalition (as the conservation alliance is called) 
seeks to bring about urgent Government action 
to reserve these areas of immense wilderness 
value. 

The Coalition also aims to encourage 
ecologically sensitive management practices of 
timber felling in alternative areas. The future of 
the forest-based industries and their diminishing 
contribution to employment is another concern. 

The Coalition is working on both employment 
and tourism proposals aimed at maximizing 
benefits to the community in Victoria whilst 
ensuring the protection of the State's last 
untouched forests. The Coalition is calling on 
people to support this campaign and can be 
reached at The Environment Centre, 285 Little 



Untrekked trails, wild 
rafting and Royal 
Bengal Tiger! 

Trek the world’s highest peaks, and meet 
the people and exotic cultures of Nepal. 
Dense jungles, wild rivers, great snow 
peaks which reach for the sky, fabulous 
tiger and rhinoceros - Nepal has all of 
the ingredients for intoxicating 
adventure. By foot, by raft, or by 
elephant safari, Nepal is an adventurer’s 
paradise! 



Peregrine takes you to the essential 
Nepal. Ring now for free colour 
brochure and details of our regular free 
film nights. 

9th Floor, 343 Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne. Phone (03) 602 3066 

PEREGRIN!: EXPEDITIONS 


FOOD 

FOR THOUGHT! 
OUT AND ABOUT OF 
HAMPTON HAVE 
MELBOURNE'S 
LARGEST RANGE OF 
LIGHTWEIGHT HIKE 
RATIONS AVAILABLE 
FROM OUTDOORS 
STORES. OVER lOO 
LINES IN STOCK! 
SOUPS, BISCUITS, NOODLES, PEAS, 
BEANS, JAMS, CHEESES, COFFEE, 
BILLY TEA, CEREALS, SNACK 
PUDDINGS, SPAGHETTI, CANNED 
FRUIT, SULTANAS, SOLAR SNACKS 
ETC ETC.. IN HANDY PACKS... 

OUT AND ABOUT 




THE COMPLETE 
OUTDOOR STORE 
OUT LATE 

AND CLOSING 
ABOUT FRIDAYS 


275 Hampton St Hampton (03) 598 7870 
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Specializing in walled 
superdown sleeping bags. 

• Made to size • Filled 
to your requirements 

• Unconditionally 
guaranteed zips 

• 18 models to cnoose 
from, including the: 

nncric 

A walled sleeping bag with left- or 
right-sided zip so two bags can be 
joined to torm a double bag. 

A draft-proof flap covers the 
side zip tor cold conditions. 

Ideal for summer or winter. 


IF YOU 
THECOLD... 

Puradown! 


Tone 


<l yperd personal 
ad dee and pern ce. 
quo lid/ brandp. repairs, 
and dr ire-in parking- 8-3o fo boo 
Mon- fri • 8-3o to q-oo than5. and 
8-30 bo 12-00 $ak 


custom down 
and pifnihehic 
sleeping baqp.packp. 
tenfp. pfovap cookware. 
tforchep. clotfling.-thermal 
underwear, booip, food, 
book$ and climbing hardware,, 
mall order or direct: 


10/600 SHERWOOO RD.. SHERWOOD Q. 4074 PH(07)3795549 AH(07)2711926 
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Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Victoria 3000. 
Phone: (03) 663 1561. 

Jo Millar 

• Timber. The inquiry into Victoria’s timber 
industry, reported in previous issues, has 
received more than 500 submissions. 

The inquiry has commissioned six reports on 
the industry. According to one of these, the 
Government’s wildlife policy for the State forests 
does not adequately conserve all native animal 
species. It also found that most tree-dwelling 
mammals were either reduced or eliminated 
when native stringybark forests were 
clear-felled. 


Park in the Douglas-Apsley area on Tasmania's 
east coast. This sandstone and dolerite region 
is botanically significant, and the spectacular 
and varied scenery is drawing increasing 
numbers of walkers. 

The region is one of the last enclaves of dry 
forests to escape the woodchippers but the 
Forestry Commission is now preparing a 
management plan for the area. 

JM 

• Just Fine. The Tasmanian Government 
recently passed the Forestry Amendment Act 
which empowers the Forestry Commission to 
prohibit access to areas of State Forest. This 


• Rafted. Fourteen rafters were rescued from 
Tasmania’s Franklin River by helicopter, and 
numerous rafts and associated gear had been 
lost, in the first month of the 1984-85 rafting 

While several of these rescues were due to 
injuries or bad luck, many rafters were poorly 
prepared for long periods of bad weather and 
the resultant floods. A number of rafters required 
rescuing after losing gear following attempts to 
raft the dangerously high river. 

For those contemplating a Franklin River raft 
trip, it should be stressed that it is a strenuous 
and potentially dangerous trip with the 
possibility of long periods of bad weather even 


• Life Member. Tasmanian Canoe Association 
President Peter Hall has been made a Life 
Member of the Association. He has been 
involved with the TCA since its inception and 
was responsible for much of the development 
work at the Bradys Lake international slalom 
course in the Tasmanian Highlands. 

• Extension to Australia’s Deepest Cave. In 

January 1984 new discoveries were made in 
Anne-a-Kananda on Mt Anne, Tasmania. The 
Dessicator section was explored and several 
small pitches were found leading from near its 
lowest point. This new section was called Rocky 
Mountain Way by expatriate Canadian caver 
Dale Gilliat, who explored it with Stephen 
Bunton. Dale returned during Easter 1984 with 
a group from the Victorian Speleological 
Association and bottomed the new extension. 
The cave was not surveyed but a sketch map 
was drawn and the depth estimated. It is unlikely 
that this discovery increases the cave’s depth 
which currently stands at 373 metres. 

Stephen Bunton 

• Campaign. A major national forest 
campaign has been launched to restrict future 
Australian woodchip exports. This follows a 
‘summit’ held in Melbourne and attended by 
conservationists from five States. 

The Australian Government will be reviewing 
existing woodchip licences in the next few 
years, and the licence conditions it enforces will 
be vital to the future of large areas of Australia's 
forests. Negotiations are underway to 
commence environmental impact assessment 
of the Eden woodchip scheme in southern New 
South Wales, and a similar process is likely to 
commence in Western Australia in the next two 
years. 

Tasmania is the focus of the campaign. A 
draft environmental impact statement (EIS) was 
recently released with a two-month public 
comment period: by July Canberra will make its 
decision on the conditions it will apply to the 
export woodchip licences. Conservation groups 
are pushing for reservation of sensitive areas, 
including extensions to the South-west 
wilderness parks, and for more environmentally 
benign logging guidelines. 

The Tasmanian woodchip issue is regarded 
as vital because it will set the pattern for New 
South Wales and Western Australia, and 
possibly also for schemes to be initiated in 
Victoria and Queensland. 

Public participation will be essential and 
readers are urged to make use of the ‘Draft EIS 
Response Kits’ and the ‘Woodchip Activist Kits’ 
available, from Environment Centres, 
Wilderness Society outlets, or the Forest Action 
Network, 102 Bathurst Street, Hobart, Tasmania 
7000. Telephone (002) 34 5566. 

Jonathan Miller 

• A Gray Day. Tasmanian Premier Gray has 
ignored public pressure to declare a National 



Greenpeace and Wilderness Society banner 
protesting against the French Antarctic supply ship 
F’olarbiorn in Hobart. Grant Dixon 

potentially blocks approaches to Federation 
Peak, the Denison Ranges and the Pelion-Ossa 
region of the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
National Park! 

The Act is framed similarly to those used to 
arrest protesters at the Franklin and Errinundra 
Plateau blockades. Trespass carries a fine of up 
to $500. According to one Legislative Councillor, 
the legislation ‘will clear out all the ratbags and 
extremists who want to bring down the State's 
forest operations’. 

JM 

• Chamber of Horrors. The Tasmanian mining 
industry has recently formed a Chamber of 
Mines to counter the effect of the conservation 
movement. The new body appears particularly 
anxious to ensure that the major mining 
companies can gain access to the unprotected 
areas of South-west Tasmania and other areas 
that have been proposed as National Parks. 

Bob Burton 

• Flooded. The last stage of the massive 
Pieman River hydro-electric scheme on 
Tasmania’s west coast has begun to fill, flooding 
one of the highest waterfalls in the State. 

The Heemskirk Falls, once a popular tourist 
destination, will be totally submerged by the 
impoundment. 

BB 


at the height of summer. Good preparation and 
rafting and bush experience are essential. The 
Wilderness Society has prepared a set of notes 
for intending rafters which are available from 
its shops for $3.50. (See Track Notes in Wild no 
11.) 

BB 

• Franklin Fiasco. The national conservation 
movement, including the Australian 
Conservation Foundation and the Wilderness 
Society, plans to boycott the planned 
management authority for South-west 
Tasmania’s World Heritage Area, which includes 
the Franklin and Gordon Rivers. 

The authority proposed by the Hawke and 
Gray Governments has been denounced by 
conservationists as a politically expedient, 
bureaucratic consortium lacking sensitivity for 
the area. 

• All That Glitters. Late in 1983 a small 
Tasmanian consortium sought approval from the 
Tasmanian Department of the Environment to 
operate a gold mine in the heart of the World 
Heritage Area. 

The mine near the Jane River has been 
worked sporadically over the last decade but 
has never been particularly economic. The 
licence has not yet been approved due to 
objections from Tasmanian conservationists. If 
approved, the mine's operation would result in 
the upgrading of the Jane River Track and the 
construction of a number of settling ponds. 

BB 
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BLUE 

MOUNTAINS 
CLIMBING SCHOOL 


Rockdimbing is one of the most 
exhilarating and challenging of all 
outdoor pursuits. Blue Mountains 
Climbing School offers you a rare 
opportunity to try this great 
activity in complete safety. 

The famous sandstone cliffs of 
the Blue Mountains provide an 
idyllic venue amongst some of 
the most spectacular mountain 
scenery in Australia. 

Our comprehensive range of 
instructional couses is designed 
to cater for people of all levels of 
ability and experience. We also 
provide a private guiding and 
instructional service for 
individuals and groups that is 
available on any day of the year. 
So... come on up and join us at 
the top! 

The Guides 

Craig Martin and Andrew Penney 
share the distinction of being the 
only full time professional guides 
in the Blue Mountains. Both are 
active resident climbers who are 
at the forefront of modern 
climbing development in the 

ANDREW PENNEY is an 
experienced instructor and guide, 
having introduced hundreds of 
people to climbing in recent 
years. Former co-director of 
Rockcraft Climbing School he is 
an authorin' on Blue Mountains 
climbing and has made countless 
first ascents during the past 
decade. Andrew has also 
compiled five popular 
guidebooks to well known cliffs 
in the Blue Mountains. 


CRAIG MARTIN has climbed 
extensively in NSW and 
Queensland with numerous first 
ascents in Sydney and the Blue 
Mountains to his credit. 

Craig recently compiled a 
guidebook to climbing at 
Barrenjoey and is currently 
developing new clifflines in the 
Blue Mountains. He has also 
walked extensively throughout 
central and south-west Tasmania, 
as well as having led a caving 
expedition to the Southern 
Highlands of New Guinea. 

Other guides are sometimes 
employed on a casual basis and 
are all carefully chosen for their 
skill and expertise as instructors. 


COURSES 

Placing paramount emphasis on 
safety and personal attention 
there’s never more than three 
participants per guide on all 
climbing courses. We provide the 
equipment and a hearty lunch on 
each day of courses and private 
guiding. 

BEGINNERS ROCKCLIMBING 

Suitable for those with no 
previous experience. In two 
action packed days you will learn 
abseiling, use and care of 
equipment, knots and rope 
handling, climbing calls, cliffline 
features, belaying and basic 
movement on rock Several easy 
climbs will be done on both days. 
Held first full weekend of each 
month. Cost $90. 


INTERMEDIATE ROCKCLIMBING 

Suitable for those who have 
completed the Beginners Course 
or who have equivalent 
experience. Two days of concent¬ 
rated climbing learning more 
advanced techniques such as 
jambing, laybacking and steep 
wall climbing. A sure way to up 
your grades and gain confidence. 
Held third full weekend of each 
month. Cost $90. 

5 DAY COMPREHENSIVE 
ROCKCLIMBING 

Suitable for those with little or no 
previous experience. This is the 
ultimate introduction to climbing. 
In 5 of the most memorable days 
of your life you will visit 
Mt Piddington, Narrow Neck 
Mt Boyce, Cosmic County and Mt 
York, doing a helluva lot of 
climbing along the way! Night 
time activities include slideshows 
and informal discussions. 

All meals and accommodation are 
included. Held at any time, on 
request. Cost $350. 


ABSEILING 

A one day course suitable for 
those with little or no previous 
experience. Subjects covered 
include selection, use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking, plus plenty of 
abseiling practice using various 
techniques. 

Held at any time, on request. 

Cost 1 person $65, 2 people $55 
each, 3 people $45 each, 4 people 

PRIVATE GUIDING AND 
INSTRUCTION 

Suitable for people of any level of 
ability and experience. We can 
plan a great day’s climbing at any 
cliff in the Blue Mountains to suit 
your needs or ability. For those 
desiring personal tuition we can 
teach aid climbing, learning to 
lead, single rope techniques, etc. 
Held any day of the year, on 
request. Cost (per day) 1 person 
$65, 2 people $55 each, 3 people 
$45 each. 


Blue Mountains 
Climbing School 


285 Main Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Phone (047) 82 3467 


As the seasons chan ge, 

we will meet your needs 



At one central location! 


3 Trelawney St Eastwood 2122 Phone (02) 8583833 
Proprietors: Jack, Nancy & David Fox 



















Blackwood 

Expeditions 



Bushwalking 


CANOEING ADVENTURES 
on the Blackwood River 

Beginners or experienced 
canoeists. 

1- to 5-day trips. Fully 
catered and guided or 
do-it-yourself. Contact: 

Blackwood Expeditions 
PO Box 64 Nannup WA 6275 

(097) 56 1081, 56 1253, 56 1209 



LOOKINC 
the 


NORDKAPP Fully equipped expedition 
sea kayak. 

VISCOUNTS Slalom and instructor’s 
kayak. 

MOCCASIN Surf kayak. 

WEEKENDER 

VCP HATCH Supplied to 15 countries 

throughout the world. 

CHEVRON and TABARD 

buoyancy aids to BCU/BCMA standard. 

BON VOYAGE ENTERPRISES 

2 Sandilands Street, Lockleys 
South Australia 5032, (08) 356 6237 


CROSS COUNTRY 

SKI SCHOOL 


1-, 2- and 5-day 
courses. 



Paddy Pallm 

Jindabyne Shop 


P0 Box 72 
Jindabyne 
NSW 2627 or 
Thredbo turn-off 
Jindabyne 
(0648) 62 458 




• Environmentalist Wins Senate Seat. The 

recent Federal election resulted in the election 
to the Senate of Dr Norm Sanders, an ex- 
Director of the Wilderness Society and a former 
Democrat Member of the Tasmanian House of 
Assembly. 

Sanders’ political career has seen him take 
a prominent role in the case against oil 
companies responsible for the Santa Barbara 
oil spill (USA), and in Tasmania against the 
proposed Franklin dam, and the opening up of 
the Southwvest for forestry and mining. Sanders 
reportedly intends to concentrate his energies 
on issues such as the woodchip licences due 
for renewal, and anti-nuclear concerns. 

BB 


• Outdoor Education Association. A 

decision to form this body in Western Australia 
was made last October and the first annual 
general meeting is to be held in March. Further 
information: Mr Keith Cook, Outdoor Education 
Section, Education Department of Western 
Australia, 151 Royal Street, East Perth, Western 
Australia 6000. 

• Forest Action. Conservationists are 
dismayed at a proposal to sand mine in the 
Ludlow State Forest, north of Busselton, 
Western Australia. The Ludlow State Forest is 
the only example of savannah forest in the 
southern part of the State and has been 
recommended by the Environmental Protection 
Authority as being worthy of National Park 
status. As it is now, the area is managed as a 
Management Priority Area for the conservation 
of flora and fauna. Nearby is Wonnerup Inlet, 
an important wetland for nesting birdlife. 

The proposal put forward by the mining 
company concerned is for a trial mine working 
to be established in the forest. The mine is 
proposed as a test of rehabilitation techniques, 
in preparation for full-scale mining in ten or 15 
years. The area is in a section of forest under 
rehabilitation following the failure of a trial pine 
plantation in the area. 

Conservationists consider that the proposed 
test mine will have a negative effect on 
regeneration already occurring, with possible 
side effects on the surrounding ecosystem due 
to a lowering of the water table during mining. 

Chris Radecki 

• Strategy. A Strategy for Management 
Planning for the Shannon Forest and 
D'Entrecasteaux National Park has been 
prepared by the National Parks Association of 
Western Australia. The plan divides the park'into 
separate zones for the purpose of planning. The 
basis for zoning is dependent on existing land 
use, conservation value and ease of access. As 
part of this zoning proposal, restrictions and 
consolidation of vehicular access are proposed. 
Conservationists have supported moves 
outlined in the plan to restrict off-road access 
to beaches, and the proposal to reduce the 
number of tracks in the park. Needless to say, 
these recommendations have met with criticism 
from those members of the community who 
reckon a good week-end is ‘a bit of bush bashing 
in the old 4x4 to the sound of tinny tops being 
pulled'. The Fitzgerald National Park is a legacy 
of that type of mentality — tracks, heavily 
eroded, littering a very fragile environment. 

Submissions regarding this strategy plan 
were received until March 1985, with 
preparation of a full management plan 
envisaged after consideration of submissions. 

CR 

• Kitted Out. The Campaign to Save Native 
Forests of Western Australia has developed a 
forest education kit. A full-time researcher was 


SPECIAL 

HOLIDAYS 


S mall group travel with activity or 
special interest themes for the 
discerning traveller. Over 800 
people have holidayed with ‘Bogong 
Jack’ in the valleys and mountains of 
NE Victoria — some for their fourth 


Bicycle Touring, 1 to 7 days 
Trout Fishing, 5 days 
Backpacking, Trekking, 1 & 5 days 
Horse Riding, 5 & 7 days 
Snow Shoeing, 1 to 5 days 
Family Holidays to suit 
Alpine Wildflowers, 2 & 5 days 
Multi-Adventure, including hot air 
ballooning, 5 days 
Painting Tours, 5 days 
Alpine History and Huts, 2 & 5 days 
Rafting, 1 & 2 days 
Nordic Skiing, 1 to 6 days 


Most holidays are all-inclusive 
ex Wangaratta. Contact the gentleman 
bushranger for a free brochure: 
Bogong Jack 
Adventures 
PO Box 209 Wangaratta , 

3677. Ph (057) 21 3145, 

Melbourne (03) 67 7252, \ 

Sydney (02) 960 1677, 

Adelaide (08) 212 7857 U ‘ 
or Victorian 
Government Travel 
Centres 



Adventures 


WildemessOnTop 

Mountaineering Courses. Join Wilderness 
Expeditions guide and Everest climber 
i Tim Macartney-Snape on 
a 5-day mountaineering 
course. August 5-9 and 
19-23. $348 
Ski Mountaineering 
Courses. September 16-19 
and October 5-8. $298 
Ski Cross Country. We run 
Australia’s most comprehensive 
programme, catering for all 
levels of skiing ability from complete 
beginner to advanced. Price from $40 
per day. 

On all Wilderness trips you are assured of 
the best in food, instruction, equipment 
and planning. That’s why we ARE ON 
TOP. For a brochure contact: 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Cooma 26 Sharp Street, 2630, (0648) 21 587 
Sydney 10th floor, 2 O’Connell Street 
(02) 232 7400 
Canberra 9 Sargoo< 

Street, O’Connor 2 
(062) 49 6634 
Melbourne 
9th floor, 

343 Little Collins l 
Street (03) 60 1121 V 
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Greg Mortimer seen wearing one of the 1985 
range of Bolle sunglasses at a popular mountain retreat 
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Everest is a good place for views. But a bad place for eyes. 

So it’s hardly surprising that the Australian team chose Bolle. Bolld I REX 100 lenses were 
first developed by NASA for use by astronauts, and are the only Polycarbonate lenses that 
block 100% of Ultra Violet and Infra red rays. 

You can see the Bolld range of sunglasses and goggles at leading opticians, surf, ski and 
outdoor stores. 

Put ’tru'OU yowi 

SUNGLASSES & GOGGLES MADE IN FRANCE. 
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French blasting, Pointe Geologie, Antarctica. 
Greenpeace collection 

employed, using community funds, to prepare 
a kit suitable for education of school students 
on forest conservation issues. The kit aims to 
examine the forest as a whole ecosystem, not 
just on the basis of timber production. Although 
specifically based on Western Australian 
forests, the kit is a good introduction to forest 
conservation in general and comprises teacher 
notes, student exercises and slides. 

CR 

• More Extinctions? New Zealand 
Government wildlife officers claim that their 
country’s unique wildlife, including rare parrots 
and the world’s oldest reptile (the tuatara), are 
being smuggled out of the country as part of 
a multi-million-dollar international racket. 

Officials are particularly worried about the 
kakapo, a flightless parrot which, at last count, 
numbers less than 50 birds. 

• New Zealand Alpinism. Australian 
mountaineering guide Paul Bayne (28), who 
works for Alpine Guides Ltd at Mt Cook, created 
a stir in January with the first solo ascent of the 
Balfour Face of Mt Tasman, in only two-and-half 
hours. 

A West German guide working for the same 
company, Irwin Praxemther (24), drowned in a 
swollen stream below Beetham Hut in the Malte 
Brun Range when he slipped trying to jump the 
stream. Earlier, with a fellow West German 
guide, Praxemther had climbed Mt Cook's 
Caroline Face in a remarkable ten hours from 
Ball Hut to Empress Hut. 

A professional mountain guiding service is 
now operating out of Queenstown. Under the 
name of Alpine Ventures (see Adventure 
Activities Directory) the service is headed by 
well-known New Zealand mountaineer and 
guide, Kim Logan (who was a member of the 
ill-fated Mt Everest West Ridge Expedition 
reported in Wild no 15). In summer Alpine 
Ventures operations are based on Mt Earnshaw. 

Well-known New Zealand mountain 
equipment manufacturer, Hallmark, has 
reportedly been bought out by The Great 
Outdoors Company. 

• Antarctic Action Group. Formed within the 
Australian Conservation Foundation, this group 
is pressing for a new conservation convention 


under the Antarctic Treaty which contains 
provision for the whole Antarctic region to be 
managed as a world park. 

With the French Government persisting in the 
construction of an airstrip at Pointe Geologie, 
Antarctica, the ability of the Antarctic Treaty to 
handle problems of the environmental impact 
of activities within the Antarctic is put at risk. 
Construction of the airstrip breaches part of the 
Antarctic Treaty (Agreed Measures for the 
Conservation of Antarctic Flora and Fauna). 
Conservationists consider that this should be 
considered in the light of the coming debate in 
the United Nations General Assembly. Australia 
has the chance to take the lead in preserving 
this last great wilderness by addressing this 
problem, taking the initiative and nominating the 
Australian Antarctic Territory for the World 
Heritage List. 

Further information about the Antarctic 
Action Group and what you can do to help save 
Antarctica can be obtained from the Australian 
Conservation Foundation, 672B Glenferrie 
Road, Hawthorn, Victoria 3122. 

Philippa Lohmeyer 

• Blast Antarctica. The visit to Tasmania of 
the controversial French Antarctic supply ship 
Polarbjorn sparked protests by conservationists. 
(See Wildfire in Wild no 15.) 

The ship has been widely condemned over 
its destructive role in the building of an airstrip 
at Pointe Geologie in Antarctica. It was 
understood to carry explosives and other 
'construction materials’. 

The construction of the airstrip has already 
resulted in the death of large numbers of 
penguins. 

On a more peaceful note, Project Blizzard's 
1984-85 expedition left Hobart in December. 
(See Wild Information in Wild no 12.) 

• Race. Billed as ‘the last great race on earth', 
the annual Iditarod Dog Sled Race is a 1,700 
kilometre sled race across Alaska. 

A young Australian, Glenn Findlay, is taking 
part in this year’s event and seeks donations: 
Iditarod Fund, cF PO Box 389, North Ryde, New 
South Wales 2113. 

• Ski Champion. Australian skiing pioneer 
Mick Hull (75) has made Australian skiing 
history by winning the gold medal in an 
international giant slalom event for contestants 
aged over 70 years, at Innsbruck, Austria. (Last 


Base your 
adventure 
holiday on the 
world’s least 
expensive 
accommodation 
network 

Join YHA 



Whether you’re tramping 
the Milford Track, trekking 
the Himalayas or white 
water rafting the Upper 
Murray, you can base your 
adventure activity at a 
nearby YHA Hostel. 

They’re open 

YHA Victoria 
122 Flinders Street 
Melbourne 3000 
(03) 63 5421 




Maxwells 

Cradle Mountain - 
Lake St Clair Bus 
and Taxi Service 

★ Transport between Launceston, Devonport, 
Bumie and all Tasmanian wilderness areas including 
Cradle Mountain - Lake St Clair (all year round), 
Walls of Jerusalem, Frenchmans Cap, Ann River, 
Wolfram mine, Lake McKenzie, Higgs Track, Lake 
Augusta, Franklin River/Strahan. ★ 24-hour 
charter service anywhere in Tasmania. * 14 
vehicles, 5 to 49 seats. * 20 years of service to 
bushwalkers. ★ Shellite, metho and Gaz available. 

★ Special summer (Dec-Feb) bus service between 
Lake St Clair and Derwent Bridge to meet the 
Redline Bus twice daily and take people for hotel 
meals nightly. • Book a Cradle Mountain and 
Lake St Clair return flight (Ansett) and bus package 
from Melbourne, Sydney or Adelaide. 
Maxwells Wilmot Tasmania 7310 Phone 
(004) 92 1431, Devonport (004) 24 3628, Ansett 
Devonport (004) 24 1411 
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LET US SHOW YOU THE ROPES 

Paddy Pallins have more than 50 years experi¬ 
ence of introducing people to the excitement 
and joys of the outdoors. Staff in our shops are 
keenly involved in a range of wilderness activi¬ 
ties and can advise you in the selection of the 
right equipment to ensure your outings are fun. 

Through our associated professional instruc¬ 
tion services we can provide friendly, compe¬ 
tent tuition to get you safely started in abseiling, 
rockclimbing, mountaineering, wilderness 
travel and ski-touring. 

Whether you are seeking 
personal fulfilment or lead¬ 
ership skills, let us show you 
the ropes. 

Ask for our leaflets. 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

agents for ROCKCRAFT CLIMBING SCHOOL 




FREE TRIP TO NEW ZEALAND 

The huge amount you can save by purchasing your mountain gear in New Zealand will easily 
pay for a return advance purchase fare from Eastern Australia to Christchurch or Wellington. 

Here is a sample shopping list:- 


Product 

NZ Retail* 

Aust.Retail* 

Saving* 

Macpac Olympus tent 

$275.00 

$420.00 

$145.00 

J&H Winterlite sleeping bag 

$260.00 

$348.00 

$ 88.00 

Goretex bivy sacs 

$ 80.00 

$140.00 

$ 60.00 

Fleece or pile jacket 

$ 50.00 

$ 80.00 

$ 30.00 

Bivy socks 

$ 27.00 

$ 42.00 

$ 15.00 

Z-cote parka 

$ 50.00 

$ 72.00 

$ 22.00 

Torre/Cascade pack 

$105.00 

$169.00 

$ 64.00 

5 pairs of long wool socks 

$ 20.00 

$ 40.00 

$ 20.00 

Daypack Depending 

on models 


up to $ 20.00 

Quality ski jumper 

$ 45.00 

$ 75.00 

$ 30.00 

2 pairs boots (XC, Rock, Mountain) 


approx. $100.00 

Woollen Bushshirt 

$ 20.00 

$ 35.00 

$ 15.00 

Borgpile salopettes 

$ 55.00 

$ 90.00 

$ 35.00 

Cost of airfare 

$370.00 

versus 

$644.00 


This is only a sample of popular items. We stock hundreds of other products which can also save you money. 
Let us know what flight you are on and we will meet you at the airport!! 

*Prices quoted in Australian dollars, and may vary slightly with currency fluctuations and manufacturers price changes. 


CHRISTCHURCH 
235 High St. 
Ph. (03) 61048 



WELLINGTON 
125 Lambton Quay 
Ph.(04) 720673 












Martin Scheel attempting an uncompleted climb at 
Mt Arapiles which is expected to be harder than any 
existing route in Australia. Kim Carrigan 
year’s event was held at Engelberg, Switzerland, 
where Hull won the silver medal.) Hull is said 
to be the first Australian to win a medal in a 
world skiing championship. 

Harry Stephenson 

• The Deepest Caves. Whilst Australian 
cavers are very involved in the international 
caving scene, news from overseas reaches 
them slowly. Keeping abreast of the latest 
developments and discoveries in the world's 
deepest caves is nearly impossible. This is the 
most exciting and most rapidly changing area 
of cave exploration. During the last ten or 15 
years more caves have been discovered than 
were known on earth before that time. 

The first kilometre-deep cave was the 1,122 
metre deep Gouffre Berger, bottomed in 1956. 
It was ten years later that Pierre Saint-Martin 
surpassed this depth. These were the only two 
1,000 metre deep caves recorded in the Atlas 
de Grande Gouffres de Monde by Paul Courbon. 
The second edition (1979) recorded only six; 
now there are 22. Even this figure is subject to 
change as more details of the last (European) 
summer exploration season’s discoveries come 
to hand. 

SB 

• Mountaineering. Following his ascent of Mt 
Everest, Tim Macartney-Snape was an 
unsuccessful nomination for The Age/Caltex 


Victorian Sports Star of the Year. (See 
Macartney-Snape’s account of the climb in Wild 
no 15.) 

An Australian woman living in the USA, 
Cherie Bremer-Kemp (39), has survived an 
attempt on the first winter ascent of the world’s 
third-highest peak, Kanchenjunga, which 
claimed the life of her American husband, 
Chris Chandler, when their three-person team 
was within striking distance of the summit. 
However, she has badly frostbitten fingers and 
toes, some of which may require amputation. 

The attempt was a remarkable effort on the 
difficult North Face, without fixed camps or 
artificial oxygen. 

Bremer-Kemp had previously attempted three 
of the world’s highest peaks, K2, Dhaulagiri and 
Kanchenjunga. Her husband, who climbed Mt 
Everest in 1976, accompanied her on these 
attempts. 

• Corrections. In Wild no 15 the photo on 
page 9 was taken by Andrew Pavey for the Julia 
James collection. Nettlebed cave (New 
Zealand) is not the Southern hemisphere’s 
longest cave, as stated on page 15; that honour 
belongs to Mamo Kananda (53 kilometres) in 
Papua New Guinea. On page 31 Mallory’s name 
was misspelt. The photos on pages 42 and 43 
were taken on the Snowy River upstream of the 
Buchan River, that captioned 'Wood Point’ in 
fact being at New Guinea, and the photo on 
page 45 was taken on the Cotter River, 
Australian Capital Territory. The climber pictured 
on page 22 of Rock 1985 is Andy Robinson. 


Rain 

Jacket 

Specials 

LIMITED STOCKS 
... Hurry!! 


Hallmark Z-KOTE 

“ROARING AO’s” 

•Waxed — Dry Japara 
•Waterproof & 

Breathable 
•Stormcape over 
shoulders 

•3 Stormproof pockets 

WAS $72 


$ 


90 



SAVE 
$12 

Colours: Blue, Green or Camel 

Verglas GORE-TEX 

QUALITY & VALUE!! 

•Seams tape sealed. 

•Excellent length. 

•Cargo pockets with Velcrt 
•Many proven features 

GREAT PRICE! 

WAS $159 


$ 


134 



Eastern Mountain Centre 



CAMBERWELL JUNCTION 

401 Riversdale Rd. 3123 
(300m City side. Cnr Redfern Rd.) 
Phone: (03) 82 7229 

HEATHM0NT 

115 Canterbury Rd. 3135 
Phone: (03) 729 7844 
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The world’s best built, best 
designed, best selling cross¬ 
country skis. 




. w. 

Only natural down assures you of 
dependable warmth for years, while 
beins lightweisht & packing small. 


DOWN! The choice of 
I experienced campers. 

" 'WE HAVETHE WIDEST RANGE IN QLD." 


| (father ( tyour finest 

[21Hill St, Toowoomba, Old. 4350 Phone: (076) 38 1943 
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Canoe & Camping 
supplies 

LARGEST RANGE OF 
CANOES & EQUIPMENT 
IN N.S.W. FOR 
COMPETITION & LEISURE 

N.S.W. AGENTS 
• AZZALI • ASHLEY • 
PADDLES 
FULL RANGE 
COMPLETE CAMPING & 
BUSHWALKING STORE 

RETAIL • HIRE • MAIL ORDER 

265 VICTORIA RD. 
GLADESVILLE, 2111 SYDNEY 
RHONE (02) 817-5590 
HOURS: 9-6 Monday-Friday 
^ 9-9 Thursday, 8-4 Saturday 


Betting Started 

Eating Better in the Bush 

Ellaine Downie 



• WHY DO YOU GO ON BUSHWALKS? IS IT THE 
challenge? Do you need the exercise? Do you 
want to see the ‘real Australia? I am often asked 
such questions and I answer, in all honesty, ‘Oh 
no ... we walk for the food!’ 

There’s something about bushwalks that 
seems to make food acquire a special flavour 
all its own. Maybe it’s because after struggling 
up some mountain for hours and hours with a 
huge pack on your back anything tastes good! 
Or perhaps it’s the feeling that by eating you will 
reduce some of that weight for the next day! 
Whatever the reason, at the end of a long, hard 
day’s walk, dinner cooked over an open fire 
seems like the most wonderful meal on earth. 

My favourite memory of walk food is not, 
however, about an evening meal. Rather, it is 
the time we made on-the-track marmalade! 
After six days' walking, one of our party 
produced some fresh oranges from the bottom 
of his pack. The sweet savour of eating citrus 
fruit after nearly a week of mostly de-hy still fills 
me with pleasant sensations. But who'd have 
thought of making marmalade out of the skins? 
We had lots of excess sugar (some of our party 
were in Weight Watchers!) and our walk was 
nearly over — why carry it out? We had a few 


Feed the man meat! Stephen Bunton 
spare hours ... so we set to work! Friends 
could tell how proud we were of it by all the 
photos of us sitting down gorging ourselves on 
the stuff! 

Recalling that particular eight-day walk 
reminds me that it is so important to think hard 
about the variety and quality of the food, 
especially for long walks. Dehydrated food is 
obviously still the most versatile and readily 
available food for bushwalking. But we need to 
see beyond the commonly held myth that de- 
hy is the only option. Fresh food, used as an 
addition rather than a replacement for the 
dehydrated variety, greatly increases the food 
value and flavour of your menu. This may mean 
a slight increase in weight and bulk, but it’s 
worth it! Anyone who has experienced the 
dubious delights of diarrhoea (or its sister 
complaint, constipation) through abusing their 
intestines with days of de-hy will certainly agree. 

Most fresh food will keep for up to two days 
depending, of course, on the temperature and 
type of food. (In summer this time can be greatly 
reduced, of course.) Sausages, for example, will 
keep for one or two days if wrapped in foil. They 
are not excessively bulky and can be used on 
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ra Camping & Sport Equipment, Paddy Pallln Melbourne City Centre Disposals, Paddy Pallin, 


_Ski. 

Touring 


Bogong 

& 

Kosciusko 



Enjoy 
freedom 
& action^ 

exploring __ 

ourfinest wilderness areas on 
the Bogong High Plains (Vic) & Kosciusko 
(NSW). Develop your skills & make new 
friends. Join the original team, still No. 1 
for service, safety & fun. Expert instruction, 
meals, accommodation & all equipment 
supplied. Many trips to choose from 
(camping or accommodation) for 
beginner & intermediate skiiers Jun-Oct. 

wildfrek 

9th floor, 343 Lt Collins Street Melbourne (03) 602 3066 
10th floor, 2 O'Connell Street Sydney (02) 232 7400 
Combine rafting with your ski holiday. 
Breathtaking Whitewater fun at its best on 
the Mitfa Mitta River. No experience 
needed. Guides, wet suits, meals, 
accommodation (not camping) & all 
equipment supplied. Weekends Jun-Nov. 


Shoot 
the ^ 
Rapids 




THE CHOICE IS YOURS 
The Same Old Thing? 
or 

Potatoes au Gratin 


AT LAST! 

Really delicious superior gourmet 
quality meals 

Quick & easy just add water & heat 
2 Full 12 oz. serves in 6V2OZ. packs, 
freeze-dried, needs no 
refrigeration. 

Exciting Variety • Cashew 
Mushroom Curry • Spanish Pilaf 

• Spaghetti & Sauce • Spinach 
Noodle Stroganoff • Chilli and 
Beans • Potato Corn Chowder 

• Pancakes & Syrup • Hot Fruit 
Cobbler • Mocha Mousse Pie and 
many other delicacies. 


At all leading outdoor stores. 

Imported from the USA and distributed 
wholesale by Rare & Unique, Inc. 

8 Denhams Avenue, Batemans Bay NSW 
(044) 726049, (071) 921094 


the first day. Onions, green peppers (cut and 
seeded to reduce space), carrots and zucchini 
can keep for up to a week if carefully packed. 
Fruit, such as oranges and lemons, takes a good 
deal of space in the pack but are not very dense 
and add relatively little extra weight. 

The purpose of taking fresh food is not only 
to eat it by itself, but rather to use it with the 
many dehydrated products available. Even 
something like a dehydrated curry improves 
significantly if you add some fresh carrot, onion, 
green pepper and zucchini to the mixture. Toss 
in some sultanas, and some dehydrated apple, 
and you have food with real substance and 
flavour, instead of some vague-tasting rice. 

If you really want to impress with curries, take 
a small container of fruit chutney and a banana 
which you can chop into a small container of 
plain yoghurt and coconut. Some people even 
carry poppadams and cook them as an 
accompaniment to curry. (Poppadams are a 
kind of Indian crispbread, which are small when 
uncooked but expand when fried in oil. They are 
rather like huge crunchy potato chips and are 
available from most supermarkets.) However, 
if you really want to be adventurous, you need 
to think carefully about where and how you 
carry the poppadams and banana. Nobody 
wants to end up with a mushy mess at the 
bottom of his pack! 

Coming from a basically carnivorous 
Australian society can blind you to some useful 
products that are available in health stores and 
most supermarkets. If you can remember the 
boredom of some dehydrated stews, this may 
stir you into an awareness that protein comes 
in forms other than meat. 

Many of the current meat substitutes 
(common ones are Sanitarium TVP — textured 
vegetable protein, Nutmeat and Nutolene) are 
very tasty, particularly with other foods added 
to them. One good thing about meat substitutes, 
such as these, is that you usually need less of 
them than you would meat. 

One way to make use of these products is 
to think of them in the same way as mincemeat. 
For example, a very tasty spaghetti bolognese 
can be made from nutmeat, onions, tomato 
paste, herbs, green pepper (and de-hy 
mushrooms if available) fried together and 
served on spaghetti with parmesan cheese. We 
often have this at home, and many a guest has 
not known they weren’t eating meat. However, 
not being a dehydrated food, Nutmeat will only 
keep for two to three days in a pack, and needs 
to be wrapped in foil and stored carefully. 

Other foods which contain much of the 
nutritional value of meat include various types 
of ‘beans’, such as lentils, soya beans and mung 
beans. These lightweight foods have been used 
in Middle Eastern countries for centuries as an 
extra source of protein. Lentils (the red variety 
is lighter) are not very bulky and cook up to at 
least twice their volume. They cook quite slowly, 
but are worth the wait for the extra flavour and 
thickness they add to soups or stew, as well as 
for the extra nutrition they give. 

If you have at least an hour for preparing an 
evening meal on a walk, lentils can be cooked 
till mushy (when they have absorbed all the 
water) and then used as a basis for making 
patties. (Alternatively they can be soaked during 
the day if circumstances permit.) Cheese, onion 
and any other bits and pieces can be mixed 
together with the lentils; then roll them in flour 
and fry. Serve them with a tasty sauce. These 
can make a delicious main part of an evening 
meal. 

If you are looking for a simple, quick way to 
add flavour to your bushwalking menu, include 
some packets of dehydrated sauces. These are 
cheap and weigh very little (Maggi brand 



mm 

WA’s 

BIGGEST RANGE 

• BEAL 

• EDELRID 

• CASSIN 

• COUSIN 

• BLUEWATER 

• CHOUINARD 

• BONAITI/KONG 

• CAMP 

• WILD COUNTRY 

• CMI 

• BOREAL 

WILD WEST 

ADVENTURE EQUIPMENT 

Corner Point and Adelaide Streets 
(facing Point Street) 

Fremantle WA 6160 

Telephone (09) 335 9299 
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SUUNTO 

MADE IN y FINLAND 


Proudly Distributed in 
Australia By: 

“OUTDOOR 

SURVIVAL 

AUSTRALIA” 

6 Dunn Crescent, 
Dandenong, Vic. 3175 


SUUNTO 

FI ELD^^COM PASSES 

For over 50-years SUUNTO have been the 
standard all compasses are judged on. The 
finest quality that Finland can produce is seen 
in all Suunto Compasses, from their RA- 
Series, the A Series to the advanced Hand 
Bearing Compasses. 


THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 

COMPASSES... 




HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT 


OUTWARD BOUND? 

A HOLIDAY THAT ISN’T A HOLIDAY! 


You sweat, you laugh, you get tired, you get excited all at OUTWARD BOUND. And you do it all 
in the great outdoors, expeditioning through caves, over mountains, down rivers, through some 
of Australia’s most magnificent country. ———— 


OUTWARD BOUND is you and a group of others 
learning about yourselves, finding 
understanding, direction and enormous personal 
satisfaction. 

OUTWARD BOUND — IS UNIQUE — You owe 
it to yourself to find out more. 

OUTWARD BOUND conducts courses for MEN & 
WOMEN 17-29, Adult Courses for men & women 
OVER 30, Pack and Paddle camps for BOYS 
12-16 and GIRLS 12-16. 

To find out more, telephone Sydney (02) 29 7784 
or send the adjacent slip. 


J AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD BOUND 

FOUNDATION 

| BOX4213 G.P.O. SYDNEY 2001 

Please send me information on 
j STANDARD COURSE □ ADULT COURSE □ 

• (17-29 years) (over 30 years) 

I PACK & PADDLE (Boys 12-16 Girls 12-16) □ 

J NAME:. 

| ADDRESS:.j 


j^P/CODE:.PH:. 
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Freeze Dri contents are 
freeze dried. This means 
until reconstituted, they 
require no refrigeration 
and will keep for a minimum 
of two years in their sealed 
pouches. 

The freeze drying process 
results in an extreme weight 
reduction without loss of 
nutritional value. Hence the pouches 
are easy to carry but reconstitute into 
flavoursome, highly nutritious meals 
simply with the addition of water, since 
only the best meats, vegetables, fruits 
and other ingredients are used in the 
preparation of Freeze Dri foods. 

The following meals are available: 

*Lamb and Peas Prime Beef Steak 

Beef and Beans Macaroni Cheese 

*Beef Curry and Rice Apples 

‘Savoury Mince and Rice Apricots 

*Beef Casserole Potato Flakes 

Sweet and Sour Lamb Yoghurt — Natural 

Smoked Fish and Parsley Sauce Yoghurt — Strawberry 
Savoury Spaghetti Yoghurt — Apricot 

Chilli Con Carne Yoghurt — Fruit Salad 

•These lines are also available in 300 g (5 serving) packs. 

AVAILABLE FROM LEADING CAMPING AND OUTDOORS STORES 


Marketed and Distributed by: 

Karrimor Australia Pty Ltd 
148 Queen Street 
Alexandria NSW 2015 
Phone (02) 698 3860 

Manufactured by: 

Alliance Freezing Company 

Telex No NZ 5325 
PO Box 845 
Invercargill 
New Zealand 


Richards McCallum Asia Ltd 
PO Box 14 

Abbotsford Victoria 3067 
Phone (03) 419 4211 


packets weigh only 27 grams each). They are 
readily available at local supermarkets and the 
variety is extensive — peanut butter satay 
sauce is great on lentil patties, or maybe you 
would prefer brown onion, or red wine...? 
These can help change a fairly tasteless dish 
into a gourmet’s delight (well, almost!). 

It is most important to think carefully about 
the variety and nutrient balance of food on walks 

— especially on longer walks. Even on the most 
miserable walk, in the hardest of conditions, 
good food can help make the nastiness pale into 
insignificance. On the other hand, if the food 
is lousy too .. . 

Although you need to carry extra food for 
emergencies, don’t just rely on using up excess 
food (such as left-over flour and cheese). Plan 
the extra meal to the last detail so that you don’t 
take more bulk than is necessary, and so that 
the emergency meal (or meals) will be 
interesting and flavoursome. 

In recent years we have stopped taking huge 
amounts of bulk foods, such as a bag of flour, 
but include these items in various dehydrated 
meals measured out before the walk. Many 
main courses can be made in advance — put 
all the dehydrated parts in a plastic bag with 
a set of instructions about how to complete the 
meal. (For example, note what fresh food to add 
and how long to cook it.) This means you don’t 
have some people carrying as many big bulky 
items, half of which they are likely to carry out 
with them. If you make your own de-hy bases 
for food, you also have far more idea of what 
is actually in the meal, and can be more 
confident of its food value. 

And why not try some of your de-hy base 
recipes at home before you go on your walk? 
Don’t wait to experiment on the walk. It’s better 
to have a flop at home than when you’re freezing 
in the bush! 

As well as the sauces already mentioned, 
watch out for other foods that the new 
technology has given the humble bushwalker. 
Did you know that you can buy dehydrated 
cheese dips now/? There are also some desserts 
which are now quick-setting (apart from the 
traditional ‘instant pud’), such as jelly and 
custard. Instant batter-mix is also available 
(without the need for eggs), for those who like 
to take some of the taste of ‘greasies’ with them 
into the bush. 

Packet cheesecakes have been known to 
bushwalkers for some time, but are still popular. 
They have improved over the years and now 
have interesting toppings as well. Small cans 
of Nestle reduced cream (110 grams) can also 
be snuck into the pack for adding to special 
desserts (but please carry out the can). 

Various freeze-dried products have recently 
appeared on supermarket shelves. Five-Minute 
Quick Fried Rice (White Wings) is one example 
of a product which weighs only 100 grams and 
cooks in three to five minutes. The beef version 
is particularly tasty and could be used as a base 
for a meal (with some fresh vegetables added). 
There are also more expensive freeze-dried 
mini-meals available at bushwalking shops. 

Bushwalking food needn’t be boring! By 
providing a balance between dehydrated and 
fresh food, meals can be made far more 
interesting and tasty, and your walk will be all 
the more enjoyable for it. Let me encourage you 
to try out some of the new de-hy and freeze- 
dried foods at home. If you don’t like them, forget 
them. However if you take the time to 
experiment at home, great will be the rewards 
on the track! 

So when they ask you how the trip went, you 
may be able to answer as one of our 
companions did: The walk? ... Oh, it was OK 

— but the food was terrific!’ • 
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M0UNTA1NCRAFT 


A former senior instructor in 
mountaineering with both the SAS and 
Commandos, Barry has qualified as a 
military climbing, mountaineering and 
airborne rappelling instructor with 
additional qualifications in instruction 
method, advanced medical aid and 
small craft handling. Barry is also a 
diver and was part of the small team 
that ran the Army Survival School at 
Canungra. 

Barry has climbed in the Himalayas and 
New Zealand and has taught roping, 
climbing and cliff rescue to police 
search and rescue, Antarctic and 
ambulance personnel. 

He has an easy-going, approachable 
manner and a great rapport with 
students of all ages. 

When you’re facing a tough challenge 
it's nice to know he’s there. 

LEARN WITH EXPERTS 

Barry heads Mountaincraft’s Instruction 
Team and maintains the highest 
standards of instruction and safety. 
When you learn with Mountaincraft you 
learn with experts who have mastered 
not just a particular skill, but how best 
to teach it and why it's done the way 
it is. 

Mountaincraft instructors are great at 
imparting new skills to you. 


Mountaincraft offers courses in: 

Rockclimbing Nordic Skiing 

Abseiling Winter Alpine Skills 

Mountaineering Survival 

Courses that challenge the mind and the 
body and which impart not just the skill 
but a new knowledge of self. 

COURSES 

Rockclimbing 

Week and week-end Courses (7 days) 
March, April, June $350 

Abseiling 

Easter (3 and 5 days) $150-3250 

Survival 

May $300 

Introduction to Nordic Skiing and 
Snow Camping 

2- and 3-day week-ends 

July, August, September $120-$175 

Winter Alpine Course 

July, August (5 days) $275 

WRITE OR PHONE 

Write or phone for a brochure: 
MOUNTAINCRAFT Pty Ltd, PO Box 582, 
Camberwell, Victoria 3124, 

(03) 80 3324 or 397 6529, or meet us at 
the Melbourne Ski Show in May. 

MOUNTAINCRAFT 





Wild rivers. Mirror lakes. Secret forests. Soaring peaks. Step into the wilds of 
Tasmania from the luxury of your 4WD vehicle and the comfort 
of motel accommodation on a Bushventurer’s tour. 

For bookings contact: Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau, 

256 Collins Street, Melbourne. Telephone 636351. 

Tasmania.The Treasure Island. 
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Russell Crow describes himself as a keen and 
active rockclimber living in Victoria who 
combines climbing with his other long-time 
passions of board surfing and skiing. 

After a year’s full-time surfing and working 
on jobs as varied as interstate trucking, game 
fishing and radio announcing, Russell 
discovered his taste for heights working as a 
steel rigger. He now has over six years’ 
climbing/instructing experience and has done 
some 50 first ascents. 

A keen climbing writer and photographer, 
Russell has also worked as climbing consultant 
for television advertisements in Australia and 
for the Ok Tedi mining project in Papua New 
Guinea. Currently Vice-president of the 
Victorian Climbing Club, he is working on a 
climbing guidebook to the You Yangs, near 
Melbourne. 

Ellaine Downie is a bushwalker by marriage. 
After being introduced to the joy of the bush 
by her husband Russell on their honeymoon 
(a snow walk on Mt Bogong in mid-winter), she 
has recovered from the shock and now enjoys 



this great outdoor activity. She is particularly 
fond of the Victorian Alps, but tends to stick to 
familiar tracks walked at a leisurely pace. She 
belongs to the class of bushwalkers known as 
‘Cushie Bushiest 

One thing Ellaine has discovered in the 
course of her various walks is a great love for 
food. Particularly food cooked over an open fire, 
using only the utensils she can carry on her 
husband’s back. Coming from a vegetarian 
family, she has adapted her bush cooking to 
a meatless but tasty diet and is convinced that 
bushwalking food need not be the bland mush 
of yesteryear. 

Ellaine has been a secondary teacher and 
is currently a mum, musician and wife of the 
Youth Director at St Hilary’s Anglican Church 
in the Melbourne suburb of Kew. 


Em Mainka has been working professionally 
in photography for 12 years. In that time he has 
gained experience in many different fields of 
photography but natural history and landscape 
subjects have become his specialty. 

His outstanding photographs have been 
published widely, in books, calendars, decor 
murals and posters. With this background he 
hopes eventually to support his addiction to wild 
places laced with art on a more full-time basis. 

Ern has recently been concentrating on 
photographing the remaining untouched forests 
of East Gippsland, for which he has been 
gaining a deep concern and love. This is most 
evident in the recently published book The 
Forests of East Gippsland. 

Steve Mayhew is a high school teacher in 
Sydney’s western suburbs and has been 
interested in visiting wilderness areas since his 
university days. Members of Macquarie 
Mountaineering Society introduced him to 
Tasmanian bushwalking. 

He has spent six of the past seven summers 
in Tasmania, bushwalking, rafting and canoeing 
in the South-west. One summer was spent ice 
climbing and bushwalking in New Zealand’s 
South Island. His other interests include ski 
touring in the Snowy Mountains and skin diving 
around uninhabited coral cays on the Barrier 
Reef — he has made four trips to the Capricorn 
Group for this purpose. 

The idea of taking Canadian canoes into Port 
Davey developed during a Franklin River raft 
trip in 1981. 

Harry Stephenson commenced his bush¬ 
walking in 1928, and during the early 1930s, 
as a Rover Scout, became one of the privileged 
number of the great Bill Water’s protegees — 
and a Hike Leader at the 1934 World Jamboree. 

Annual holidays were spent with a small 
group of friends, on 15-day walks in New South 
Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, and in later years 
he had the good fortune to see the mountains 
of Europe — the Pyrenees, Dolomites, Alps, 
Norway to the Arctic Circle; and then parts of 
the South Island of New Zealand. The highlight 
of his wanderings, however, was a 40-day solo 
trek in the Annapurna region of Nepal when he 
was 69. Stephenson says that his legs now tire 
more quickly, but the mountain experiences 
remain undimmed. 

Stephenson is author and publisher of the 
famous best-seller Cattlemen and Huts of the 
High Plains (reviewed in Wild no 1) and the 
equally-impressive history Skiing the High 
Plains (Wild no 3). He also wrote WF (Bill) 
Waters, A Biography (Wild no 9). 

Graham Tillott is a Sydney accountant who 
enjoys bushwalking in our National Parks, 
particularly Kosciusko and Barrington Tops, as 
often as possible. During several years' 
residence in Papua New Guinea he gained 
climbing experience in the alpine regions of Mt 
Wilhelm, Mt Giluwe and Mt Hagen as well as 
parts of the Enga Province. His ambition is to 
gather enough material to write a book on the 
region, and he hopes to find a collaborator in 
this task. 

These notes describe writers and photographers whose first 
contribution to Wild appears in this issue. Brief notes at the 
conclusion of articles and features by contributors whose work 
has been previously published in Wild include reference to the 
issue in which it first appeared. 
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‘his world-famous mountaineer discusses 
levelopments in mountaineering, with Chris Baxter. 


» ONE OF THE WORLD’S BEST-KNOWN 
nountaineers, Chris Bonington needs no 
itroduction to Wild readers. When 
ionington was in Australia recently, Wild 
Chris Baxter climbed with him at 
rtt Arapiles and took the opportunity to 
this interview. 

Chris, what have you been up to 
were last in Australia, in 
1976? 

Quite a bit really. In 1977 I went off to 
he Ogre (in the Karakoram) with Doug 
icott and it was the greatest epic I’ve ever 
ixperienced. Doug fell on the first abseil 
md broke both his legs, then we were hit 
>y a storm and it took us six days, five of 
hem without food, to get down. I had a fall 
ilso and broke my ribs. 

1978 was a tragic year. Nick Estcourt, 
me of my closest friends, was killed on 
:2 in the early stages of our expedition. 
Ve abandoned the attempt and I even 
hought of giving up serious expedition 
limbing. I spent the next three years 
/riting Quest for Adventure. It’s the book 
hris Bonington at Mt Arapiles, Victoria. Chris Baxter 


that I’ve got the most satisfaction from. I 
found it refreshing to broaden my own 
horizons, from just writing about climbing 
to having a look at other forms of 
adventure. 

The chance of going to China got me 
back into high altitude climbing, though I’m 
sure if that opportunity hadn’t come along, 
something else would have drawn me 
back. We chose Kongur because at 7,719 
metres it was the only major unclimbed 
peak the Chinese were opening up. 

Mike Ward, Al Rouse and I made a 
recce in 1980. It was a great excuse for 
just wandering around Sinkiang and 
bagging a couple of unclimbed peaks. The 
main expedition was in 1981. Although 
there were ten of us altogether, the 
climbing team numbered only four, Pete 
Boardman, Al Rouse, Joe Tasker and 
myself. We went for it alpine style but had 
definitely underestimated the mountain. 
From a distance it looks a big rounded 
mass, but to reach the main summit 
you've got to climb over an intermediate 
one, and this turned out to be a real sting 
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in the tail. We had a couple of goes at it 
and on the second were caught by a storm 
for four days in desperately inadequate 
snow holes. I think three other expeditions 
have tried it since, without success. 

In 1982 we went to the North-east Ridge 
of Everest when, tragically, Joe and Pete 
lost their lives. Because of this I cancelled 
an expedition that Pete and I had planned 
for 1983 and then, as so often happens, 
other opportunities arose and I had one 
of the best and most enjoyable year’s 
climbing I have ever had. Because of an 
invitation to a mountaineering conference 
in Delhi, I grabbed a quick trip into the 
Gangotri region with a local climbing 
friend. We did the first ascent of the West 
Summit of Shivling up its South-east Ridge, 
alpine style. It took us six days, up and 
down, was technically interesting, very 
committing and fun. 

Then in November 1982 I went to 
Antarctica with a couple of American 
millionaires who were trying to climb the 
highest summit of every continent in one 
year. 

1984 hasn’t been so successful, Al 
Rouse and I tried an unclimbed peak in the 
Karakoram called Karun Koh. We’d seen 
it from Kongur. But we were unlucky with 
the weather and were forced to abandon 
our attempt. 

How did the Americans go on their 
summits expedition? 

They did amazingly well. They’re two 
fantastic guys. They had done hardly any 
climbing at all. I suppose they had had 
their mid-life crisis/male menopause rolled 
into one, and instead of chasing off after 
young lasses had decided to go and climb 
the highest summit of each continent. 
Before this, Dick Bass had climbed 
McKinley and Frank Wells had done 
Kilimanjaro. 

They very nearly pulled it off. They got 
to the top of everything except Everest 
which they only just missed. Dick Bass got 
to 8,534 metres and Frank Wells made it 
to the South Col. 

You’re 50 now. What are your plans 
for ‘the next horizon’? 

I’d resolved not to go to Everest again, 
but then a Norwegian friend, who is 
leading a Norwegian expedition, invited 
me to join them. I couldn’t resist it. I’d like 
to stand on top of Everest, and this 
expedition has a format that gives me a 
reasonable chance. It’s using oxygen, has 
a strong Sherpa team and is going for the 
South Col route. Having been there three 
times I quite like having all these 
ingredients. 

Do you think the cream of British 
mountaineering has almost wiped 
itself out in the Himalayas? 

It’s had a hell of a hammering in the last 
few years, there’s no doubt about that — 
Ian Clough, Mick Burke, Nick Estcourt, 
Pete Boardman, Joe Tasker and Alex Mac- 
Intyre, just to mention the climbers I 
knew personally. 

I think each climbing generation, and 
that spans a period of not more than four 
or five years, turns up only one or two 


people of really exceptional talent. I think 
Haston, Boardman, Tasker and MacIntyre 
came into that category. Doug Scott 
certainly does, but I don’t think there is 
anyone else on the present British 
climbing scene who has quite that quality 
or ability. Their loss, therefore, has left a 
serious vacuum, particularly the loss of 
MacIntyre, Tasker and Boardman, who 
were just coming into their prime not just 
as climbers but in the creative field as well. 
They represented the forefront of the 
generation coming on after people like 
Scott and, I suppose, myself. 

Taking the much younger generation, 
there doesn’t seem to be anyone at the 
moment, but I’m sure that someone will 
emerge. Climbing is a harshly demanding 
sport. The greater the commitment of the 
climber, the more frequently he exposes 
himself to risk and, just on a straight 
statistical level, the more likely he is to be 
killed. But it is also a tremendously 
resilient activity and I’m quite sure that 
talented new climbers will continue to 
emerge and the sport will continue to 
expand. 

Do you think lightweight climbing in 
the Himalayas is necessarily more 
dangerous than expedition climbing? 

No I don’t. The dangerous thing in the 
Himalayas is the frequent exposure to a 
high level of risk over a long period of time. 
If you examine the statistics of high 
standard climbing in the Himalayas, above 
7,600 metres, I don’t think you'll find much 
difference in the accident rate between 
the larger siege-style expeditions and the 
small alpine-style ones. 

You could argue that although the 
commitment of the climber is that much 
greater in an alpine-style push, since he 
has only his own resources and no 
prepared line of retreat, he is spending 
less time in the danger area and, through 
the very level of commitment, is more 
keyed up and constantly more aware of 
danger than he would be if he were part 
of a large expedition using fixed ropes. 

It’s not so much the boldness of a 
particular concept, or the difficulty of a 
particular climb, as the constant exposure 
to a level of risk. 

If you look at the high accident rate 
amongst top British climbers in recent 
years you’ll see that they have been 
exposing themselves to a high level of risk 
more often than climbers from a lot of 
other countries. 

Where do you think climbing is 
heading? It seems that there is a 
growth in the relative importance of 
Himalayan climbing as opposed to, 
say, alpine or big wall climbing. 

I agree. Take the (European) Alps, for 
instance. Although new routes are being 
done, these are mainly super-hard rock 
routes that in some ways emphasize how 
rockclimbing and mountaineering are 
developing in parallel, as almost two 
different sports, in which the top 
exponents concentrate on one or the other 
activity. The way the great natural lines of 
the Alps have now all been climbed is 


compensated for by incredible speed 
climbs of several big routes in the one day 
— the North Face of the Grand Pilier 
d’Angle, the Central Pillar of Freney, the 
Freney-Bardill Direct Route (1982) and the 
Innominata Arete, all in 22 hours. I thought 
I was going all right doing three routes at 
Arapiles in the same day! 

But I think the most valid development 
in the evolution of climbing as a whole 
must be in the exploration of new ground. 
In this respect, I think there can be little 
doubt that the most fertile area is the 
Himalayas, where there is still so much to 
do. Although all the 8,000 metre peaks and 
most of the available 7,000 metre peaks 
have been climbed, there is still a huge 
number of unclimbed ridges and faces on 
these peaks and there are almost 
countless unclimbed 6,000 metre peaks. 

However, it’s no longer only a question 
of getting up a peak by just any means, 
but rather a matter of the style in which 
it is done. I think we’ve seen that the large 
structured expedition, using fixed ropes 
and siege tactics, can climb almost 
anything provided the team is sufficiently 
well organized and has a bit of luck with 
conditions and the weather; this, of 
course, destroys the very uncertainty that 
the adventure of climbing is all about. 

This is the reasoning behind the alpine 
approach to Himalayan climbing where 
there is a greater simplicity, commitment 
and general uncertainty. But the term 
‘alpine style’ is often misused. It has 
nothing to do with the size of the 
expedition although, normally, alpine-style 
teams are on the small side, rarely more 
than six and more often four or two. By the 
same token you can also have a siege- 
style expedition that has a very small 
team. Our effort on the North-east Ridge 
of Everest in 1982 was a siege and, for that 
matter, so was that of the Australian 
expedition. 

I think, though, that the pure alpine- 
style expedition that acclimatizes on other 
peaks, loads its packs at base camp and 
goes for a route without prior 
reconnaissance or dumps must be the 
most satisfying, and by far the freshest 
experience you can get in the mountains. 
But there are limitations. You can only 
carry so much, say 20 kilograms each at 
the start. That means you can’t really last 
for more than about ten days in a single 
push, and that in turn makes it difficult to 
take on big technical climbs that are going 
to take a long time. 

What seems impossible for one 
generation can be done by the next, so 
that I think the real evolution of Himalayan 
climbing must be towards more and more 
difficult and bold alpine-style ascents. 

Another trend is towards doing big 
traverses alpine style. Doug Scott was 
trying to do this last spring on Makalu and 
the Poles, Voitek Kurtyka and Jurek 
Kukuczka made a fine new route on Broad 
Peak, traversed it and came down the 
original route. But where climbing 
development in the Himalayas mirrors that 
of the Alps, an amazing number of 
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Chris Bonington, leading, and Chris Baxter on The 
Good, the Bad and the Ugly (grade 20), Mt Arapiles. 
Sue Baxter 

expeditions, in fact the majority, seem 
content to repeat routes that have already 
been made, particularly on the 8,000 
metre peaks. I suppose it’s the old peak¬ 
bagging game. 

Can you pick out one or two routes 
in the last eight years that you would 
nominate as being the most 
impressive? 

I think as an individual achievement it 
must be Reinhold Messner’s solo ascent 
of Everest, but this is a personal 
achievement rather than the pioneering of 
a new route. In this respect Doug Scott’s 
ascent of the South Face of Shishma- 
pangma springs to mind. This is a really 
good example of a new route being done 
in the purest alpine style. It might not be 
anything like as hard or elegant as some 
of the big climbs that have been done 
recently, but I think one should now look 
at any route as a combination of the style 
in which it was done as well as the actual 
quality of the route itself. I suppose for 
sheer technical difficulty at altitude I’d 
choose the Yugoslav route on the South 


F;ace of Lhotse, which was a very 
impressive siege-style expedition and I 
think it’ll be a long time before anyone 
climbs it alpine style. 

What changes have you observed in 
Australian climbing in the last eight 
years? 

On each occasion I’ve only had the 
briefest of brief looks at it. On this visit I’ve 
had four days’ climbing with four different 
people so far. From what I’ve seen, and 
having looked at your magazines and 
talked to people, Australian climbing looks 
alive and well and seems to be developing 
in much the same kind of way as British 
climbing, with rocketing grades and a 
growing feminine presence beginning to 
catch up with what the men are doing. I 
think probably the most noticeable thing, 
though, must be in the Himalayas. Eight 
years ago, you’d done practically nothing 
and now you’re getting out there and really 
making a mark. 

Would you like to comment on the 
recent Australian new route on the 
North Face of Everest? 

It really was a superb achievement. I 
think I’m right in saying they were the 
smallest expedition ever to make a new 


route on Everest and they were also the 
only expedition to make a first ascent 
without using oxygen. They also seemed 
to have got on well together and to have 
tackled the whole climb in a relaxed and 
balanced way, by what I should imagine 
were the most appropriate means. 

So, yes, it was a superb achievement. 
Great! 

There have been a lot of Australian 
deaths in the Himalayas. Do you have 
any ideas why this might be so? 

It’s terribly difficult to pontificate about 
accidents. Himalayan climbing is 
ferociously dangerous. You've only got to 
look at the expeditions I’ve been on, and 
in every instance, except Tony Tighe in 
1972, the accidents occurred to very 
experienced climbers. 

If you take your two expeditions to 
Everest in 1984, I’m sure Tim Macartney- 
Snape’s team would agree that what 
happened on the two expeditions could 
easily have been reversed. You’re treading 
a tight rope the whole time between 
success and disaster. 

Have you any advice for aspirant 
Australian Himalayan climbers? 

The main advice is to take it in easy 
stages — Tim Macartney-Snape and 
Lincoln Hall have certainly done that. If 
you have aspirations towards the 
Himalayas you want to serve an 
apprenticeship in the New Zealand Alps 
and then, for a first Himalayan season, go 
for some of the 6,000 metre peaks. 
Gangotri or Kishtwar in India are really 
good, and the Pakistanis have just made 
a new rule that you can climb anything 
under 6,000 metres with only a trekking 
permit, which opens up a huge number of 
peaks that could make a great first 
Himalayan trip. 

You then want to build up steadily in 
height. Go for a 7,000 metre peak before 
you try the 8,000 metre giants. There 
seems to be a tendency amongst climbers 
of all nationalities to achieve technical 
excellence on rock and ice in their own 
countries and then to say ‘Whoopee, let’s 
go and climb something really big!’ 

What about your own plans? 

I enjoy climbing as much now as I have 
ever done. Funnily enough, I’m actually 
rockclimbing harder than ever now. It 
doesn’t worry me that 20 years ago I 
suppose I was climbing level with the top 
climbers whilst today the standards have 
rocketed far beyond what I could possibly 
do. It’s still immensely pleasing to be able 
to improve one’s own personal standard 
year after year. 

On bigger mountains I want to keep on 
going to the Himalayas, but after Everest 
I think I’ll go for unclimbed peaks as much 
as possible. It’s more satisfying and they 
have the great advantage of being 7,000 
metres or lower. I'd also love to get down 
to Antarctica again. 

I realize at 50 that I’m not getting any 
younger. I think one just goes at it. I want 
to climb to the absolute full. My body’s 
going to tell me fast enough whether I am 
trying to do too much. • 
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The Mt Wilhelm area 
offers exotic and 
dramatic walking; 
by Greg Powell. 


• AFTER ONLY A FEW WEEKS OF WORKING 
in Port Moresby’s oppressive climate, the 
idea of being ‘cold’ was quite an attractive 
one for myself and a small group of 
‘southerners’. As the sweltering heat of 
Papua New Guinea’s capital descended 
upon us, we made our plans to visit Mt 
Wilhelm, the country's highest peak. 

From what we could find out, ‘coldness’ 
would be only one of the attractions that 
awaited us on the heights of the Bismarck 
Range. Our research showed we would not 
need ice axes or ropes but that cold 
weather gear would be necessary, and 
since that is not available in the tropics, 
items suitable for alpine conditions were 
sent from Australia. 

With the planning completed, we 
headed for Goroka, the main centre of the 
Eastern Highlands. Goroka was a pleasant 
change from Moresby’s heat and we could 
have enjoyed its cool mountain hospitality 
for a lot longer, but the bracing Highlands 
air stirred our enthusiasm as the single¬ 
engine plane lifted off the airstrip. 

There were five of us and the pilot, plus 
our packs. No wonder the small plane was 
reluctant to become airborne, but 
eventually it laboured high enough to be 
engulfed in cloud. From our cramped 
positions we could see, through gaps in 
the cloud, the road far below, snaking 
round precipitous ridges, and felt that we 
had chosen the lesser of two evils — air 
route rather than land route. Soon the 
cloud became thicker and a little 
unnerving. There was still a lot of land 
above us and I recalled stories of Second 
World War pilots referring to ‘chocolate 
box clouds’ — they never knew which 
ones had hard centres. 

However, after a short descent, a long 
grassy airstrip appeared and we found 
ourselves at Keglsugl, at 2,700 metres the 
second highest airstrip in the Southern 
hemisphere. 

Now we had to transport ourselves and, 
shunning porters, we slung our packs on 
our backs and started the climb. Our hired 
native guide led us through villages and 
gardens where pigs sauntered about lazily 
and bare-chested children stared as we 
passed. The road soon gave way to a track 
that followed the bank of a creek which 
gave us some relief from the heat. 

A cluster of signposts by the track 
indicated our route; to our dismay, it was 
straight up. We began climbing through 
beautiful hanging moss forest, on steps 
cut from wood or simply the roots of the 
huge trees. This continued for an hour or 

Mt Wilhelm beyond Pindaunde Valley. Graham Tillott 
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Lake Aunde camp. Ian Barnes 

so before we emerged from the forest to 

be confronted by a spectacular sight. 

Ahead of us stretched an open valley 
dotted with tall tree ferns. Running down 
the middle of the valley was a beautiful 
stream which began at the head of the 
valley where a silver ribbon of water 
cascaded from unseen heights above. 

A short walk through this idyllic area 
brought us to the waterfall, past which we 
climbed, only to be confronted with a 
spectacle even more breathtaking than the 
previous one. We were standing on the 
edge of a great circular valley, most of 
which was filled by the waters of Lake 
Piunde. Above it, a huge waterfall tumbled 
from the hidden upper lake, Lake Aunde 
and, higher still, rose the saw-tooth peaks 
of the Bismarck Range. 

Here was Lakes Camp, 3,700 metres 
above sea level. It was difficult to imagine 
that we were only five degrees south of the 
equator. The terrain was more like that of 
New Zealand or Switzerland, and it was 
getting cold. 

The comfortable National Parks hut was 
full, so we had to be content with a low, 
damp kunai grass shanty, which we made 
as comfortable as possible for the night. 
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It was very cold, but we slept well in 
anticipation of the climb to the summit 
next day. 

This whole area had been part of a vast 
system of glaciers about 15,000 years ago. 
As the glaciers retreated they left the deep 
lakes, valleys and moraines which 
dominate the landscape today. A unique 
alpine region which Europeans first saw 
in 1936, it is now part of the Mt Wilhelm 
National Park. 

As dawn sent a silvery glow over the 
mirror surface of the lower lake, we began 
our ascent, mindful of the fact that within 
a few hours all would be lost in cloud. We 
would have to reach the summit early if 
we were to have a view. 

Leaving all but essential gear at the 
lake, we made our way up the winding 
track that ascended by the waterfall, and 
came upon the beautiful 65-metre-deep 
upper lake. 

The track now climbed steeply and soon 
we came to the remains of the Liberator 
bomber which crashed in 1944. (See box.) 

As we climbed steadily, superb views 
began to open out around us in the clear 
morning air. We were well above the tree 
line and only alpine grasses, dotted with 
colourful flowers, grew beneath great 
pinnacles of grey-black rock. 

As the morning wore on I remembered 
the warnings of effects of altitude on 
people unfamiliar with this region. Fatigue, 
headache, vomiting and the risk of heart 
attack may confront the walker. I felt that 
I had symptoms of all these and more. 
Resting was no cure; slow plodding 
seemed to be the only way to cope. Many 
times I nearly gave up, but forced myself 
on. 

Eventually all vegetation disappeared 
and gave way to expanses of shattered 
rock which the extremes of temperature 
had blasted into millions of fragments. It 
was very hot now and we had to reach the 
summit before the weather closed in. The 
track disappeared in the rocks and only 
stone cairns showed the way. 

Finally, when it seemed we could go no 
further, the tower-like summit loomed into 
view. This had to be climbed with great 
care, as sheer drops of hundreds of 
metres plunge to the depths below. I was 
glad of my basic rockclimbing experience. 

At last we were on the summit and what 
a magnificent scene lay before us! The 
Bismarck Sea shimmered 100 kilometres 
away, dotted with volcanic islands. 
Mountain ranges, now deep green in the 
mid-morning sun, disappeared below us in 
all directions. Snow lay in small patches 
around the peak, presumably from last 
night’s blizzard, but was quickly melting. 

As we signed the visitors’ book at 4,510 
metres, clouds began to roll in; we had 
made it just in time. The heat of the 
morning gave way to a freezing cold, and 
an icy wind blew sleet into our faces as 
we picked our way down from the rocky 
crag and then on to the lakes. We had 
achieved our wish to be cold, which was 
only one of the rewards for climbing Mt 
Wilhelm, the experience of a lifetime. • 



Flight to Disaster 

Graham Tillott 


• FORTY YEARS (ALMOST TO THE DAY) AFTER ITS 
crash, we wandered through the shattered 
remains of a US Air Force F-7 Liberator bomber, 
high on a misty ridge near the summit of Mt 
Wilhelm. 

It was a scene of utter destruction. Thousands 
of tiny alloy pieces sparkled in the watery sunlight, 
at the centre of the impact area; minute 
fragments wedged between rocks, with literally 
not a square centimetre of bare ground to be 
seen. Further away, an entire engine lay amongst 
the scree, amazingly well-preserved, whilst 50 
metres down the hill a complete undercarriage 
assembly stood fused on to a large rock, 
inextricably welded to this granite graveyard by 
the heat of impact. 

Surveying the ruins of this once-mighty flying 
machine, we were numbed by the realization of 
the awesome violence of its demise in 1944, the 
force of which catapulted three engines, much of 
the fuselage, tail assembly and one wing into the 
dark, icy waters of Lake Piunde, 300 metres 

In several visits to the area I had heard no 
satisfactory explanation for the crash, the most 
plausible being that given by an ex-Army officer 
who believed that the aeronautical maps in use 
at the time were incomplete, showing undefined 
high ground in the vicinity of 3,950 metres, the 
very height at which the Liberator crashed. Yet 
why would a pilot fly at a height equal to the 
(uncharted) surrounding peaks, unless out of 
control? 

I am indebted to Mr Bruce Hoy of the Papua 
New Guinea Aviation and Maritime Museum who 
advises that the Liberator, registered number 
47-73052, was on a photo-reconnaissance 
mission from Nadzab (near Lae) to Padaidori 
Island, off the far north coast. It crashed at 4 am 
on 22 May 1944, with no survivors. I believe it is 
significant that this flight path headed north-west, 
yet the plane was flying south-east at the time of 
impact, that is it was 180° off course. Also, the 
two propellors that lie on the mountainside are 


in reasonably good condition, suggesting low 
engine speed at the time of the crash. The really 
mysterious feature, however, is the landing gear 
that fused vertically on to a rock upon impact; the 
pilot had apparently lowered the wheels, both of 
which were torn off some 50 metres downhill from 

Whilst the prime cause of the crash is not 
known, it is highly improbable that the pilot was 
deliberately negotiating a course so dangerously 
close to the Bismarck Range, which includes Mt 
Wilhelm. Far more likely, the aircraft lost 
considerable height, presumably due to engine 
failure, then disappeared forever into thick cloud. 
At 4 am the sky would have been quite dark and, 
it being still the wet season, there would most 
likely have been cloud at altitude as well as deep 
in the valleys. 

As to the alleged inaccuracy of the maps in use 
at the time, the answer comes from the USA 
National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, which has kindly supplied copies of 
defence forces maps of Second World War 
vintage. The relevant map shows Mt Wilhelm at 
15,400' (in fact, 600' higher than it really is) and, 
to the north-west, Mt Herbert at 14,000'. The map 
in question is dated September 1943 — some 
eight months before the Liberator crashed. 

It is inconceivable that the US Air Force would 
have been using outdated, grossly inaccurate 
maps when its own up-to-date versions were 
readily available. 

My belief is that the pilot, having lost power in 
at least two engines, was either out of control, 
or else was circling in a vain attempt to exit some 
dense cloud. Rightly or wrongly, he had lowered 
the undercarriage, possibly in expectation of a 
forced landing in the relative safety of the Ramu 
valley, hoping that his disabled craft would 
manage to glide the intervening 40 kilometres. 

Tragically, the unseen granite ridge-line 
abruptly terminated this action, and along with it 
the lives of 11 specialist airmen in the cold 
morning air on Mt Wilhelm in May 1944. • 
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The rugged 
coastline of 
South-west 
Tasmania has 
long been a 
walkers’ 
paradise; 

Steve Mayhew’s 
party took a 
seaward 
approacrrtH 
its pleasures. 


• CANADIAN CANOES AND STRONG WINDS 
are not a good combination. As we 
rounded Nixson Point for the first time, the 
blast of a strong south-west wind, beating 
up the Bathurst Narrows, slowed us to a 
crawl. It was only 11 am and our intended 
camp at Bramble Cove, 12 kilometres 
away, seemed an impossible goal — the 
sluggish craft needed an inordinate 
amount of energy to keep them straight 
and moving forward. The enclosing hills, 
on either side of the Narrows, acted as a 
funnel to concentrate the wind. Even with 
the assistance of a strong current caused 


Kathleen Island hinted at the battle, 
between sea and land, taking place below. 

The next day dawned fine and still. We 
were thankful for good weather as we 
paddled out towards Breaksea Island. The 
water surface was glass-like, reflecting the 
hills and clouds and calming our taut 
nerves. As we passed abeam of Morning 
Hill, the slow undulations began and the 
maelstrom around Boil Rock was clearly 
visible. We planned to pass on the 
landward side of this obstacle and have 
a rest stop, in the lee of Kathleen Island, 
before the second leg of our exposed 





by the ebbing tide, we seemed to be 
dawdling. 

Throughout the trip wind was our 
biggest bugbear, but the wind resistance 
of the Canadians was offset by their 
carrying capacity. We squeezed six 
barrels of food and gear into each of our 
three canoes for the 17-day trip. They 
proved ideal for exploring the Port Davey- 
Bathurst Harbour area. This indented 
coastline makes walking difficult and the 
canoes provided a more direct route 
between places of interest. 

By the time we reached Bramble Cove 
in late afternoon, the wind had eased and 
the mist which had wreathed the 
surrounding peaks that morning had lifted. 
We glided across the still waters of the 
cove to its western side and pulled up on 
a wide quartzite beach. Four aching 
bodies basked in the late afternoon sun 
while Eric and Bruce went mussel hunting. 
After dinner, we belched our way up a 
steep ridge to Mt Milner for a view of the 
route across Port Davey to Kelly Basin. 
The swells seemed deceptively small as 
we gazed down in the soft evening light. 
Only the foam around Boil Rock and 

On Bathurst Harbour, South-west Tasmania; Mt Rugby 
behind. Above, climbing Mt Rugby, with the Celery Top 
Islands below. All photos Steve Mayhew 


passage to Kelly Basin. 

The view to seaward was unnerving. 
Shallow water around Boil Rock was 
increasing the swell to a height of three 
metres. In the lee of Boil Rock it seemed 
as if the swells were straining to break. As 
they approached our canoe in deeper 
water, the waves adopted a more benign 
height of two metres before rearing again 
to crash on the shore of Milner Head and 
Togelow Beach. 

Being in the rear seat, I concentrated 
on paddling on the opposite side to Liz in 
a gentle unison. I was acutely aware of the 
need to keep violent correction strokes to 
a minimum because our balance was 
being tested by the broadside swell and 
our craft would have been difficult to right 
if a capsize had occurred. On occasions, 
a trough would ‘swallow up’ our canoe, 
hiding us from the others between heaving 
blue walls, only to be raised, with dizzying 
suddenness, by the next crest. 

From our grassy verge on the southern 
shore of Kelly Basin, the full moon 
silhouetted the distant Western Arthurs 
and Mt Anne massif and cast a beam of 
light across the dark, still waters. We sat 
impassively around the dwindling camp 
fire, digesting the beauty and tranquility of 
this wilderness. Idle chatter about the 
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Davey Gorge camp. 

morning’s crossing of Port Davey turned 
to the route, up Davey Head and down to 
South-east Bight, to be attempted next day. 

It was a day spent fighting scrub. 
Walking to the 200 metre level on the 
north-west ridge of Davey Head was 
bearable, but the last 300 metres on to the 
beach at South-east Bight were tortuous. 
We took turns at trail-breaking by turning 
our backs to the greenery and leaning into 
it. The scrub was three to four metres high, 
like a thickly woven mat. It was hot and 
windless in this little green world. The 
appearance of the beach and crystal clear 
water soothed tempers and invited a swim. 
Then we lingered, marvelling at the bull- 
kelp gardens and water clarity. Excuses 
were found to put off the scrub bash back 
to our Kelly Basin camp. 

Dawn next day was greeted with bleary 
eyes and the accompaniment of gale force 
north-westerly winds buffeting the tents. 
This was a precursor to the weather of the 
next three days. The previous night had 
seen a battle against the rising tide. Four 
times the tents were moved to higher 
ground on our fast-diminishing peninsula 
of land. The last move, at 1.45 am, resulted 
in two tents crammed on a site which 


should only accommodate one. I let down 
the seaward end of my double-entrance 
tunnel tent, otherwise it would have been 
in the water. Even so, water came within 
20 centimetres of my feet and green weed 
tangled in the guy ropes. Such are the 
hazards of unknown campsites! 

Strong winds delayed departure until 
11.15 am. After paddling 200 metres 
across the Basin, the danger of broadside 
gusts and whitecaps forced us to retreat 
and walk our craft round the eastern shore 
to Garden Point. We launched the canoes 
here and, keeping very close to the 
western shore of Bond Bay, headed north 
towards the mouth of the Davey River. To 
the east, the flying spray from whitecaps 
on Payne Bay attested to the dangers of 
being caught too far from shore. 

A change in water colour after two 
hours’ paddling, from blue-green to brown, 
hinted that we were nearing the mouth of 
the river. At about 5 pm, we pulled in at 
Piners Point and found a dry, well 
protected campsite amongst the tall 
timber. 

Overnight the wind changed from a 
warm, gale-force, north-westerly to a cold, 
gale-force westerly. We were happy to be 
paddling to the protected Davey Gorge 


but, even so, on the wider reaches of the 
lower part of the river, the strong wind 
made paddling tedious. At first the gorge 
appeared as a gash in a low set of hills to 
the north-east. On closer inspection, the 
walls consisted of tilted quartzite rock 
which rose 80 metres above the river, 
dwarfing our craft. 

Our campsite was idyllic. We found 
some high, sandy sites at the northern end 
of an island in the middle of the gorge. On 
the western side of the island a small 
creek entered. Upstream a deep pool, 
some 100 metres across, separated the 
island from the upper gorge. Gentle rapids 
flowed down either side of the island and 
the shrill calls of birds echoed off the 
rainforest-festooned walls. 

Glenn and Garry hunched over as they 
rounded Curtis Point and paddled into 
gale-force winds. Liz and I followed. It was 
desperately hard on this leg. The kilometre 
into the wind, to the beach and huts at 
Bond Bay, took its toll on constantly tensed 
arm and shoulder muscles. Upon reaching 
the huts, we heard on the radio that the 
winds were moderating overnight. We 
resigned ourselves to a rest day at Bond 
Bay, as the predicted 15-20 kmh south- 
westerlies were too strong to risk crossing 
Port Davey. 

It was Christmas Eve, but we were not 
too cheerful at 5.30 am as we readied 
ourselves for the crossing. It was hard to 
gauge the size of the swell from our 
protected haven. Everyone was feeling 
tense as we paddled round Earles Point 
and into swells much bigger than on our 
previous crossing six days before. 
Overcast conditions gave the sea an 
ominous look. A quick discussion in the 
heaving swell resulted in a plan to cross 
the deep water, seaward of both Kathleen 
Island and Boil Rock, and head in through 
the North Passage. 

Abeam of Kathleen Island my adrenalin 
was flowing hard. Broadside swells of 
three metres were not the only hazard. 
Swells were rushing up the seaward face 
of the island and falling in tumult back into 
the ocean, creating a backwash which 
was felt by our canoe 300 metres off. A 
five to ten kmh southerly wind added a 
chop to the commotion on the water 
surface. It was a gripping experience. Liz 
and I followed the others through the North 
Passage, mindful of the white water 
extending 200 metres from the northern 
tip of Breaksea Island and of the danger 
of broaching on a following swell. 

It was a relief to reach Bramble Cove 
after the tension and chill of the two-hour 
crossing. A fire and some tea soon 
brought the extremities back to life and 
encouraged talk of an afternoon walk up 
Mt Stokes, which dominated the view from 
our camp. 

My heart pounded, lungs heaved and 
legs ached as I plodded upwards. 
Canoeing had conditioned my upper body, 
but had not prepared me for this 500 metre 
ascent. By the time I reached the summit, 
the sky was clear and there was a zephyr 
of cool wind from the sea. The magnificent 
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view, panning from Mt Rugby in the east, 
across Bathurst Channel to Noyhener 
Beach in the south, and the glittering 
expanse of Kelly Basin, Payne Bay and the 
lower Davey River in the north-west 
quarter, was much better than the view 
from the Ironbounds on the South Coast 
Track. I sat down and absorbed the scene 
for over two hours between lapses of 
sleepiness in the sun. Bruce decided to 
leave us and ‘bag’ Mt Berry as a side-trip. 
The rest of us speedily descended to 
camp for a pre-Christmas drink. 

Christmas Day dawned windy and wet. 
It was a good excuse to prepare for the 
Christmas dinner gorging and spasmodic 
bouts of eating punctuated the day. Bruce, 
who needed regular infusions of tea for his 
well-being, kept us well watered. The 
serious undertaking of cooking the 
Christmas pudding took place in the early 
evening. Five pairs of eyes watched as I 
cut the delicacy and counted out the 
spoonfuls of custard and cream. Coffee 
liqueur, port and Mars bars followed in 
quick succession. 

After a late start, the gusty 20-30 kmh 
winds pushed us east up Bathurst Channel 
at a good pace. The rear person in each 
canoe used their paddle as a rudder in the 
half metre following chop, changing sides 
according to the heading of the craft — 
quick corrections were required to prevent 
broaching. We covered the nine kilometres 
to Farrell Point in under two hours. Here 
we met five sea kayakers on their second 
day out, bound for Dover by the South 
Coast. Their low profile craft made ours 
seem pedestrian as they headed off into 
the wind. 

Bruce was drooling at the thought of 
climbing Mt Rugby, but low cloud and 
drizzle obscured the hills all morning; by 
early afternoon the cloud had lifted and 
just cleared the summit of our goal. We 
paddled across the mouth of lla Bay to a 
creek on the Mt Rugby shore, east of 
Farrell Point. Although not as obvious, the 
route from here looked easier than that up 
the west ridge, which starts halfway along 
the shore of lla Bay. 

Bruce headed off up an easy button 
grass ridge on the south side of the creek. 
After 500 metres it steepened and we took 
care on the wet, slippery soil surface 
underlying the tussocks. At about 260 
metres elevation, we sidled round a hill on 
a southward-running ridge on its left side 
and descended into a saddle. Here we 
viewed the ‘main difficulty' — a shallow, 
steep, scrubby gully between the 360 and 
440 metre contours. It appeared that the 
scrub next to the eastern rock buttress 
was more relenting, a route we found 
easier than expected due to the presence 
of a rocky, run-off channel adjacent to the 
buttress. Apart from several false 
summits, the upper section of the 
mountain was the most tedious, with thick 
scrub between the large boulders. Scrub 
grew over the rocks in many places and 
with each step care was taken to make 
sure there was something solid under foot. 
The climb took nearly two hours. A cold 


south-west wind and cloud skimming the 
summit discouraged a long stay at the top, 
but intermittent breaks in the cloud 
allowed sunlight to dapple Bathurst 
Harbour and Bathurst Channel far below 
and fishing boats could be seen coming 
in for overnight shelter. Eric produced the 
last of the fruit cake, which we devoured 
with gusto. 

Next day Glenn and I paddled to Denis 
King’s mooring and back — a round trip 
of 20 kilometres. We searched for a large 
boat, known to be in the area, to see if it 
could take our canoes back to Hobart, but 


the vessel could not be found and we 
wasted three hours. After lunch we 
paddled seven kilometres to Schooner 
Cove on a silky water surface. Here we 
stowed two canoes and surplus gear 
behind the beach, then carried our 
smallest canoe, a B-Line Wallaby, over a 
low saddle to the south-west and down to 
Hannant Inlet. The canoe was needed for 
ferrying across the inlet on our intended 
Noyhener Beach-Going Hill-Sunset Hill 
circuit, and the half-hour carry seemed 
preferable to the open sea and a six- 
kilometre paddle round Morning Hill. With 
only three days of the trip remaining, we 
did not want to risk being trapped by bad 
weather and big seas in Hannant Inlet. 

The five-kilometre walk along the east 
shore of Hannant Inlet was tiring in the 
heat of the late afternoon — at times I was 
walking through a sea of mud which 
enveloped my legs to calf height. The 
morning’s abortive search had used 
valuable energy and there was still a scrub 
bash to reach the Noyhener Beach camp. 
I envied Glenn and Liz who were using the 


canoe. Eric and Garry thought the other 
shore might be easier, so they hailed our 
water transport and were ferried to the 
western shore. There they, literally got 
bogged down and arrived at the southern 
end of the inlet one hour later than the rest 
of us. While Garry looked resigned at the 
extra effort expended, Eric was enraptured 
by the thigh deep, ‘pink’ mud. 

Noyhener Beach was a welcome haven 
after the rigours of the day. The whole 
party ‘took in’ the sunset over the islands 
then, lying on the beach, we awaited 
nightfall. The weather appeared settled 


and the walk to Going Hill and back to 
Schooner Cove next day seemed assured. 

Having successfully completed the 
Going Hill walk, we arose to the fourth 
successive day of good weather, eager to 
commence the 25 kilometre trip to the 
Melaleuca airstrip. Leaving Schooner 
Cove, we paddled towards the rising sun 
on a wind-ruffled surface. As we neared 
Bathurst Harbour the wind died and 
surrounding peaks were reflected on this 
great basin of water. The dominating 
posture of Mt Rugby and the serried peaks 
of the Western Arthurs filled the northern 
horizon. To the south, the Celery Top 
Islands shimmered on the water surface. 

Realizing that we should reach the 
airstrip by 11 am, we savoured several 
minutes’ rest, putting our feet up on the 
canoe sides. I shut my eyes. The sound 
of wing-beats from black swans taking off 
a kilometre away were clearly audible in 
the pervading silence. My stupor was 
shattered when Liz said, ‘I wonder what 
New Year’s Eve will be like in Hobart 
tonight?’ • 
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TURN ON TO SG 


Rock.. Classics.. 


Founded in 1938, SCARPA have since 
established a world wide reputation for the 
highest quality in walking and mountain 



From the beginning they realized that without 
the co-operation of experienced professional 
climbers, and the need to meet their 
requirements, it would not be possible to 
improve the intrinsic quality of then- 
products. Therefore, they have collaborated 
continuously with major expeditions to the 
Himalayas, including Everest, Andes, Rocky 
Mountains and Sahara. 

From this involvement has come a great fund 
of knowledge and experience which has been 
converted into a range of technically 
advanced performance footwear for rock, 
hill and mountain use. Never content to rely 
on past successes, SCARPA continually 
strive to improve wherever possible with the 
invaluable assistance of top mountaineers 
and rock athletes in Britain and Italy. 



Renato Casarotto - SCARPA Technical 
Adviser, one of the greatest exponents of 
solo mountaineering in the world today. 



NEW from SCARPA, the makers 
of Cragratz, comes Superatz! 

Employing the famous comfort fit of 
the renowned Cragratz, the Superatz 
utilizers an incredible high friction 
rubber for unequalled positive 
smearing, yet provides enough 
support for edging. A non-stretch 
upper constructed from Gore-Tex* 
and suede gives an excellent instant 
fit 

Quickly adopted by many of the 
leading rock athletes in Britain, their 
performance has been proved on a 
number of 1st ascents as well as 
repeats of modem hard routes. 

Used and recommended by Andy 
Pollitt ;* Chris Gore, Martin 
Atkinson, Gary Gibson, Al Rouse. 


The foundation of SCARPA’s strong 
reputation has been the outstanding 
quality and durability of its trad¬ 
itional double welt sewn mountain 
boots. The standards are maintained 
through a refusal to compromise 
when it comes to the quality of 
materials used for manufacturing. 
This policy and the ability to combine 
well established production tech¬ 
niques with modem technology is 
what continues to maintain 
SCARPA footwear in a class of 
its own. ' 






Safety Grip Heel is a reg 
BERGHAUS designs. 
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or NewWave 


over four years since SCARPA and 
BERGHAUS began their joint 

development programme to provide the optimum Y 

combination of strength, durability, comfort and Hr HIlL W 

light weight in a range of quality walking I 

w footwear. j0 y Jr 

m. The advent of the Trionic System has since g|^P 

revolutionized the world of walking. 

|\ 3 - FLEX SYSTEM 

s pffi , The latest development in the Trionic System is the introduction of various 

midsoles to provide models with three diferrent grades of flex, catering for 
the casual walker through to the professional mountaineer. 

COMFORT FLEX - soft longitudinal flex allied with lateral support and 
protection from stone penetration. 

PERFORMANCE FLEX - requires a short breaking-in period but its 
strength supports and protects the sole of the foot from the 
normally tiring effects of walking on hard or rocky surfaces. 


PRO FLEX - durability, strength and support provided by a nylon 
midsole with an insert moulded three-quarter length steel shank for 
greater stiffness and stability in the 
forefoot and instep area. 


TRIONIC TRACTION SOLE 

This exclusive design features a Safety Grip Heel with a Dynamic 
(moving) Strike Point performing a dual function. 

1) When walking it provides a gradual transition from heel to 
sole with no jolting sensation. This means greater foot comfort 
and less shock on impact 

2) When descending a slope the unique heel design bites into 
the ground ensuring excellent traction. 


TRIONIC-YETI 

This unique, integrated boot and gaiter combination provides 

the best possible protection for all types of weather and 

ground conditions. The Trionic is the only boot able to give you 

this protection. The patented Fitting Groove around the 

Traction Sole ensures a tight seal for the specially designed 

Yeti gaiter rand. Attachment is so easy that the A 

Yetis can be fitted or removed while the boots 

are actually being worn, so they can 

be carried in a rucsac when trekking 

and used only when necessary. £fmLjp 









Pioneering bushwalker 
and renowned bush 
historian Harry 
Stephenson outlines 
how Victorian 
bushwalking has 
developed. 



• THE ALPINE AREA OF NORTH-EAST 
Victoria was first visited by white men 
when cattlemen from the Monaro district 
in New South Wales, having reached 
Omeo in 1834, began exploring the 
mountainous high plains to the east and 
south, taking cattle with them as they 
searched for new pastures. At about the 
same time a mob of cattle was driven 
across the Murray by Charles Ebden to 
stock Bonegilla Station. Settlers then 
spread up the Murray valley to Corryong, 
and along its tributaries, the Mitta Mitta 
and Kiewa rivers. It was not until 1851, 
however, that George Gray and his 
stockmen James Brown and Jack Wells 
with two others drove a mob of 1,100 cattle 
from Wangaratta to Omeo by a circuitous 
route to finally reach the present site of 
Cobungra Station. From here Brown and' 
Wells visited the Bogong High Plains, an 
area von Mueller was to claim having dis¬ 
covered in 1855. During their years 
at Cobungra, with summer grazing on the 
Bogong High Plains, Brown and Wells 
observed from Mt Nelse the Fainter Spur 
and, following it down, pioneered the route 
to the Kiewa valley. Later they discovered 
the route over Mt Hotham into the upper 
Ovens valley and Bright. 

The Buffalo plateau was first visited by 
cattlemen Buckland and Goldie In about 
1847 and later by the Manfield brothers. 
Following their reports of lush pastures, 
cattle were driven up for summer grazing, 
a practice that continued until 1922. The 
Bright Alpine Club was formed in 1887- 
88 and did much to encourage tourists to 


visit the plateau. Edward Carlisle and the 
Manfields were the principal guides, 
regularly taking parties up to their 
respective ‘guest houses' by the horse 
track cut by Bill and George Weston in 
1886. 

By the early 1860s and 1870s cattlemen 
were moving eastwards from Mansfield to 
settle in the Delatite and Howqua valleys 
and from there commenced grazing their 
cattle and exploring the Builer, Howitt and 
Bluff high country. 

In 1840 Lachlan Macalister pioneered 
the settlement of north Gippsland and 
from there cattle were taken for summer 
grazing to the Tamboritha, Wellington, 
Dargo and Wonnangatta regions — the 
old Dargo run dating from 1846. 

Cattlemen thus developed stock routes 
to and from their home properties, across 
the Victorian High Plains and also to 
market towns. 

Following the formation of a 
Prospecting Board in 1860, Alfred Howitt 
led an expedition to the ranges north of the 
Shire of Avon. This led to the dis¬ 
covery of gold on the Crooked and 
Dargo Rivers, and then at Walhalla, 
Woods Point, Jamieson, the Ovens valley, 
Omeo and elsewhere. In the 1860s 
government tracks were cut to link all the 
major fields. Many of these tracks crossed 
the High Plains that were snow covered 
in winter and thus closed to all but the 
hardiest travellers. Included in Mines 
Department works was the erection of the 
earliest snow pole lines across sections 
of the Bogong High Plains. 


Thus the high country that we know as 
the alpine area was known only to 
cattlemen, miners and a few venturesome 
people who made day trips to the fringe 
area from the nearby townships. The 
bushwalkers of the future, however, were 
to inherit those of the old cattle and mining 
tracks that survived and, of much greater 
importance, the use of cattlemen's 
mustering huts that were strategically 
located over much of the high country. 

The Melbourne Walking Club, founded 
in 1894 by an enthusiastic band of amateur 
race-walkers, ventured forth on Christmas 
vacation trips, but their scanty records list 
only beach and country road walks until 
1912, when Mt Howitt and Wonnangatta 
valley were visited. In the following year 
a cattleman guide and pack-horses took 
them to Mt Cobbler and Mt Buffalo. Their 
first recorded visit to the Bogong High 
Plains was in 1914 and to Mt Bogong in 
1915. Cattleman Henry Miller was to lead 
them to Mt Wellington in 1916. 

There may, of course, have been visits 
by other walkers before these dates, but 
it could be said that the period 1912 to 1916 
saw the areas so well known to Victorian 
walkers today first visited by organized 
parties. Cattlemen, as guides, and pack- 
horses, as beasts of burden, were 
essential to these parties because maps 
(other than early Mines Department 
surveys) were non-existent and the ‘state- 
of-the -art’ for bushwalking equipment and 
food supplies; closely followed the 
established mode of the professional 
swagmen of that time. Robert Croll, the 

















author of The Open Road and Along the 
Track, refers to his own party thus: ‘Lean, 
brown, fit, the swagmen caught the boat 
at Lakes Entrance for Sale, after a walk to 
Cape Everard and return. And, as we 
swung up the street of that pleasant little 
town, a farmer driving past pulled up his 
team with a jerk. “Want a job?”, he yelled, 
and seemed disappointed at the reply ...’ 
A delightful little Illustration, as a tailpiece 
to his book, depicts four walkers, 
indistinguishable from swagmen, trudging 
along a bush road, blanket rolls on backs 
and a tin billy in the hand of each. 

A dramatic change was to occur in the 
early 1920s when a small group of 
bushwalkers transformed the swagman 
image into the art as we know it today. 
They forsook the isolated bush roads, 
delightful as they were in those pre-motor 
car days, and seeking brief directions from 
cattlemen who lived on the fringe of the 
alpine regions, headed off into what, to 
bushwalkers, was the unknown. 

Two names from amongst this group, 
stand out as the finest bushwalkers of this, 
and perhaps, any other era. 

Bill Waters, who has been described as 
‘the Doyen of Bushwalkers', did his first 
bushwalk on the once famous McVeigh’s- 
Walhalla Track, across the upper Yarra 
valley and the Baw Baws. It was Easter 
1917 and Bill wrote: ‘We had rejected the 
old military method of carrying blankets 
rolled across the shoulder and body; also, 
the swagman style of tucker bag and swag 
and decided that they would be carried in 
a roll slung rucksack-fashion from long 
shoulder straps across the small of the 
back. Mine were wrapped in a waterproof 
temporarily gleaned from the top of the 
scullery table! The problem of carrying 
food and incidentals was solved by a rare 


brain wave, using a chaff bag, putting food 
and etceteras into it, tieing the mouth, 
halving the contents and pushing them to 
either end, then wearing the contraption 
like a lady’s fur. Memories of such are 
amusing, but at the time we were well 
satisfied . . .’ 

A record of Bill’s extensive list of walks 
does not exist, but he is known to have 
completed the following: 1919 Bruthen to 
Bright, via the Bogong High Plains; 1922 
Bright, Bogong High Plains, Omeo, Tom 
Groggin, Kosciusko, Corryong; 1924 
Tawonga, Mt Bogong, Bogong High Plains; 
1925 Merrijig, Mt Bu.ller, Cobbler Plateau, 
Mt Howitt, Mt Wellington, Glencairn, Mt 
Skene, Jamieson (this was a memorable 
24-day trip); 1926 St Bernard, Barry 
Mountains, Howqua valley; 1927 Lord 
Somers’ trip to Mt Wellington; 1927 ski 
crossing (first) west-east across Bogong 
High Plains; 1928 Lord Somers’ trip to 
Mallacoota Inlet; 1928 ski crossing of 
Bogong High Plains and first winter ascent 
of Mt Bogong; 1931 Swifts Creek, Mt 
Nunniyong, Cobberas; 1932 Ensay, Black 
Mountain, Cobberas; 1933 Leader, 
Governor’s trip Lake Mountain-Federation 
area; 1933-1968 annual ski tour on Bogong 
High Plains as leader-instructor with Rover 
Scouts; 1935 leader of Centenary Hikes to 
the Australian Alps and Baw Baws for the 
Melbourne Centenary Committee. 

Easter tours took Bill to equally remote 
areas, including the headwaters of the 
Macalister and Jamieson valleys; to Mt 
Kent and Snowy Bluff country; to Buller, 
Hotham and, on numerous occasions, the 
Grampians. 

Bill served as Secretary, Chief Leader 
and President of the Melbourne Walking 
Club and was active in the formation of the 



Federation of Walking Clubs, but he is best 
remembered as Commissioner of Rover 
Scouts, a body which under his leadership 
grew to become the largest and most 
active bushwalking and ski touring group 
in Victoria. 

Joe Matthews was walking in the Baw 
Baws in 1918 when he first met Bill Waters. 
In 1925 they were together on the famous 
24-day Merrijig-Jamieson trip, of which Joe 
wrote that Bert Royal, stockman, was in 
charge of the pack-horses, which were 
bought in Mansfield and sold on 
completion of the trip. The map used was 
Broadbent’s Road Map of Eastern Victoria I 
In the winter of 1925 Joe skied on Hotham, 
and then skied solo across the Dargo High 
Plains to Dargo. (This was the first known 
winter crossing of the Dargo High Plains 
and was omitted, in error, from my book 
Skiing the High Plains.) He also crossed 
the Barrys in 1926, only a couple of days 
behind Bill Waters. One of Joe’s 
memorable walks occurred when, after a 
party of which he was a member reached 
Macalister Springs for the night, Joe made 
a sudden decision to attend church in 
Mansfield the following morning. Leaving 
at dusk, he climbed Mt Howitt and set off 
down the Howqua valley on the 80 
kilometre jaunt. He paused to enjoy a 
supper of freshly caught trout with 
fishermen camped on the Howqua near 
Eight Mile Creek and continued on by 
torchlight to Fry’s and Merrijig, arriving at 
dawn. Unable to hitch a ride from any of 
the faithful, Joe continued his walk to 
Mansfield and duly attended church 
before breakfast. Regrettably, no complete 
record exists of Joe’s walks, which 
extended over a period of 65 years. 






Although the amount of walking done by 
these two was extensive, their greatest 
contribution to bushwalking was in the 
leadership and the example they gave to 
their companions and the younger walkers 
who followed in their footsteps — their 
innovations took bushwalking from 
the swagman era to being very like 
the relatively civilized activity that it 
is today. 

Blanket rolls with sugar bags across the 
chest were superseded by frameless 
rucksacks the group designed, and for 
long trips two auxiliary pockets were 
suspended from the shoulder straps and 
carried across the chest. Joe invented 
these and they were later to be adopted 
by the Army. Predictably, they were named 
‘Shebas’ after an Egyptian Queen of 
Raquel Welch proportions. Next, Joe 
‘invented’ shoulder pads when he paused 
on Mt Hotham to attach a spare pair of 
socks to his shoulder straps. Joe and Bill 
cut and sewed a double layer of blanket 
to make sleeping bags, and I recall seeing 
Bill's effort which was later the pattern 
used by the now defunct company Craig- 
Williamsons to make the first down 
sleeping bags. As a protection against the 
weather, Joe then made up a hand-sewn 
sleeping bag cover. Acquiring a reject 
Victorian Railways tarpaulin, he had it 
treated at the VR workshops to remove the 
tar coating. To this combined groundsheet- 
cover he added a flap to protect the face. 
This was held in position by a piece of 
fencing wire bent to a semi-circle with 
each end embedded in the ground. Thus, 
we had the first bivvy-bag! Other 
extraordinary pieces of equipment were 


designed and rejected in the ‘trial and 
error’ experimenting by members of the 
group. 

The design of a hike tent followed, and 
Joe Matthews wrote: ‘At Christmas 1924, 

I obtained one of the first six one-man 
japara tents made by Morgans to the 
design of Bill Waters.’ This model was 
adopted almost exclusively by 
bushwalkers in the mid-1920s and 1930s. 
Waterproofing was achieved by dissolving 
paraffin wax in heated petrol (we lived 
dangerously!) and brushing it on the tent. 
When dry, the wax was ironed in with an 
electric iron. Periodical re-proofing was 
accomplished by simply re-ironing. 

Oiled japara groundsheets, doubling as 
capes, replaced the older rubberized 
fabric, and thus the rucksack, sleeping 
bag, lightweight tent and groundsheet 
went a long way to superseding the 
swagman’s equipment of the previous era. 
The final blow to tradition was struck when 
the party, influenced by Bill Waters’ ‘Boy 
Scout’ image, adopted shorts for walking! 

The group rationalized food items with 
a larger dependence on dried and 
dehydrated items, which brought the 
walker’s daily summer ration to below one 
kilogram, and this, together with the 
weight saving in the recently adopted gear, 
enabled the walker to carry his entire 
requirements for a fortnight, without 
depending, as previously had been the 
case, on pack-horses. 

These beasts of burden, often more 
eloquently described, were the cause of 
many a ‘lost morning’ searching for an 
errant pack-horse which, although hobbled 


on the fore-feet, had nevertheless 
managed during the night to ‘kangaroo- 
hop’ many a kilometre in the direction of 
its home paddock! A problem, too, had 
been the necessity of planning a circular 
route which would enable the return of 
pack-horses to their owner. Eric Stewart, 
one of the early stalwarts, sought to 
overcome this problem in 1922 when, after 
accompanying a party led by cattleman 
Henry Miller to Mt Wellington, he 
purchased a pack-horse and borrowed the 
pack-saddle so that he might continue to 
Mt Howitt and complete his trip at 
Mansfield, where he had high hopes of 
selling the animal. Henry Miller, however, 
was too astute a judge of horseflesh to sell 
a good horse to Eric, and upon arrival at 
Mansfield Eric, after dispatching the pack- 
saddle by goods train to Maffra, could not 
get a single bid for the steed, so tied it to 
a hitching post in the main street and 
caught a train home to Melbourne. On his 
next visit to Mansfield, a year or so later, 
Eric was relieved to find that the horse had 
found a new owner and was no longer tied 
to the hitching post! 

Thus, in the mid-1920s and 1930s, 
bushwalking underwent great changes, 
due in no small measure to a small band 
of enthusiasts. There was a revolution in 
the transformation of clothing, equipment, 
food and the selection of more remote and 
adventurous routes and, with the 
beginning of ski touring in the mid-1920s, 
the members of this same group used the 
skills they had acquired as summer 
bushwalkers to become the hard core of 
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our winter snowfield explorers. 

One name amongst these should be 
remembered. Eddie Robinson, with a fine 
record of bushwalking behind him, was 
acknowledged by all his companions as 
the finest of our ski tourer-explorers. He 
was a member of the first party to ski 
across the Bogong High; Plains (east to 
west), in 1926, the first party to ski them 
from west to east, in 1927, the first party 
to make a winter ascent of Mt Bogong 
(after a Bogong High Plains west-east 
crossing), in 1928, and, in 1932, the first 
party to make a winter traverse of Mt 
Bogong (after a Bogong High Plains west- 
east crossing). After having skied at 



Kosciusko, Hotham and Butler, in 1935 he 
made the first winter visit to Mt Clear, Mt 
Howitt and the Howitt Plains. 

1933 saw the publication of the Lands 
& Survey Department map of north-east 
Victoria, an eighth of an inch to one mile 
masterpiece which extended west to east 
from Mansfield to Buchan and north to 


south from the Murray to Bruthen, thus 
covering almost all of the alpine regions 
of north-east Victoria. It included all the 
essentials but none of the superfluities 
which so often congest today’s maps. The 
Ski Club of Victoria also published Roy 
Weston’s superb maps of Mt Bogong and 
of the Bogong High Plains. 

Andy Broad had opened his ski and 
bushwalking shop, thus joining Charles 
Homer-Feaser at the Scout Shop; each 
stocked a range of Paddy Pallin’s gear to 
cater for the bushwalking and ski touring 
fraternities’ requirements. 

In 1932 a contagious disease of 
unknown origin swept Victoria. Its 
common name was Mystery Hiking and 
the afflicted would descend on 
Melbourne’s railway stations and swarm 
over 'special' trains which would transport 
the multitudes to secret destinations of 
which they knew little and cared less. The 
phenomenon was sustained by a 
magazine, The Hiker, which made its first 
appearance on 21 October 1932 and its 
last a short time later. Like Mini Golf before 
it, and the Yo-yo later, the hysteria quickly 
subsided and sanity once more returned 
to the bush and its devotees. 

A fine rapport existed between 
bushwalkers, ski tourers and the mountain 
cattlemen in those years and the 
cattlemen’s huts on the Bogong High 
Plains were used by winter parties who 
toured the area. It became the practice to 
send food supplies to cattlemen to be 
packed in to the various huts at autumn 


mustering time, there to remain safely until 
the ski tourers arrived in mid-winter. 
Maddison's (on Mt Bogong), Kelly’s, 
Fitzgerald’s, Wallace's, Dibbin's, Blair’s 
and the Tawonga huts were the best 
known and most used, and the presence 
and availability of these huts did much to 
foster the fledgling sport of ski touring. 

The dependence on public transport (in 
those days before the affluent times of 
motor ownership), and the total absence 
of logging and public access roads as we 
know them today, meant that bushwalkers 
commenced walking from railheads like 
Mansfield, Bright, Heyfield and Corryong, 
or perhaps with the help of mail 
contractors, cream carriers and the like, 
from Omeo, Harrietville or Tawonga. A day 
or two might be spent in reaching the high 
country and a similar time in returning 
from it, so an extended trip meant 
spending two weeks and carrying 
everything for that time for a distance that 
might vary from 240 to 360 kilometres. 
Today’s bushwalkers, who can motor to the 
heart of the alpine country and then 
embark on short trips from a central base 
camp, cep afford the luxuries of sleeping 
mats, air mattresses, stoves, water bottles, 
floored tents, wine: casks and even a 
change of clothing — items that were 
unheard of in the 1920s and 1930s, when 
every ounce felt like a pound at the end 
of a long day. But we consoled ourselves 
with the thought that the rewards were 
commensurate with the efforts 
expended.• 


Group including 
Bill Wafers, left, 
Harry Smith 
(discoverer of the 
infamous, and still 
unsolved, 
iV onnangatta 
Station murders), 
second from left, 

Matthews, third 
from left, near 
Smith’s property 
at Eaglevale on 
the Wonnangatta 

1930s. Above, 
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Jutta Hosel’s ski tour in 
New South Wales’ 
Snowy Mountains didn’t 
work out as planned. 

• IN 1981 THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS WERE 
deeply covered with snow and 
Disappointment Hut, only a few kilometres 
up the track from Guthega Power Station, 
was almost buried. We had a waxing-stop 
there, in perfect weather on the first day 
of a week’s ski tour. 

I had not been ski touring for such a 
period before — three days at the most 
— and I soon found that my mind drifted 
away more and more from the stunningly 
beautiful surroundings to become 
preoccupied with the contents of my 
rucksack. ‘I should have left this at home, 
and that. . .’ Thus socks, spare jumpers, 
the second camera and even films and 
lens filters were subjected to a mental 
censorship, but it was all too late. 

Further on a small incident caused me 
real misery; my pack caught on a tree 
branch and my carefully rolled sleeping 
mat and other ‘extras’ came undone. I had 
to take it all off and start afresh, but then 
I could not remember how to buckle up the 
hip-belt of my brand-new rucksack. I 
should have practised more. No matter 
how I tried, I could not remember the trick 
and finally dragged myself along with all 
the weight pressing on my shoulders. The 
others were so far ahead, I could not even 
see them. 

Above Whites River Hut, Roslyn came 
skiing towards me and announced that we 
would camp there. Though I sensed that 
I was the reason for this early hour, I felt 
better at once. But then a clear and bitterly 
cold night descended on us. My feet, still 
icy from stamping down the snow when 
Blizzard and white-out on the Kerries, Snowy 
Mountains, New South Wales. All photos Jutta Hosel 
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Chris Sewell in the white-out on the Kerries. 

levelling the tent site, just would not warm 
up and I secretly worried whether I was 
up to it all. My companions were so much 
fitter. 

Next day, however, we temporarily 
discarded the packs and had a joy run up 
to the Rolling Ground. Rock boulders, 
patterned with wind-formed ice, gave a 
hint to the character of the Main Range. 
We were on its north-easterly extension. 

Back down below, we lunched in luxury 
outside the Schlink Hilton, sunbaking on 
our foam mats. After leaving the hut, a 
long haul up to the Kerries Ridge made me 
once more ponder over each item carried, 
but from then on things improved with 
wide sweeping hillsides and a distant view 
to Mt Jagungal. Tomorrow we would ski 
that mountain, we thought, and happily 
traversed towards the Valentine. 

Back amongst the snow gums, we set 
up base camp above a treeless valley. 
Although not far from Mawsons Hut, it was 
a lonely, untrodden area. Only a shrike- 
thrush, coloured greyish brown, sat and 
watched our strange doings. He lived 
there. 


From the abundance of dead branches 
in the area we lit a fire on three metres 
of snow and then marvelled over the 
fabulous spaghetti dinner Chris produced. 
At least Ros and I did; Diane cooked her 
own mysterious vegetarian meals. 

We were a party of three women and 
one man. Chris Sewell, cook and leader, 
had been across these mountains 
countless times. He knew them well, a fact 
we came to appreciate very much. 

Ros Walpole was on leave from her job 
as jillaroo on a central Oueensland cattle 
station. Di Schneider, much to her 
annoyance, was to make news headlines 
two years later when she fell from the 
Razor in the Victorian Alps at Easter 1983 
and, badly injured, had to be rescued in 
severe conditions. But in 1981 all that lay 
in the future. We could not even guess 
what waited for us the next day. 

The morning dawned brisk and clear, 
the sun shining blue through Roslyn’s blue 
tent. I woke so happy in this crisp world 
— but what about the ‘squeezing’ 
stomach? With no time to think, I had to 
dash out; vomiting and worse. Just as I 
explained it all to Roslyn, she too had to 
rush away. Chris was hit at breakfast time 


and now there was no point in pretending 
we could ski. Ros and Chris disappeared 
into their tents while I preferred to be 
outside, with a handkerchief across the 
face as protection against sunburn. 
Jagungal was not for us. 

Di remained unaffected and in the 
afternoon I followed her down to our little 
creek, thinking a bit of exercise might help. 
Yet I became so weak that I had to lie 
down on my skis and almost crawled back 
up to our campsite. About that time, high 
wind-blown clouds appeared behind 
Jagungal. Chris stuck his head out for a 
moment and declared that the weather 
would deteriorate the next day and the day 
after would be worse. 

When the sun sank, Ros and I felt better, 
reviving ourselves with black tea by the fire 
while Chris went through another tide of 
misery. We checked the first aid kit once 
more; there were plenty of bandages and 
antiseptic cream, but nothing for this. 
Feeling better myself, I now began to 



worry. What on earth would we do if Chris 
became worse? But just after dark he, too, 
emerged, reasonably recovered. 

We never knew what hit us. We had 
been careful where we got our drinking 
water, but did drink from the piped flow 
inside Schlink Hut. We also considered 
food, particularly the dried meat in the 
spaghetti sauce. After all, our vegetarian 
was spared. 

That night all four of us slept in Chris’ 
three-person tent — weakened, we felt we 
could do with some extra warmth. It 
proved so successful that from then on the 
second tent was used only for storage. In 
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Building blizzard walls. 

the mornings it looked lonely, sagging 
under heavy falls of snow. 

Chris' weather predictions came true 
and next day we skied through a hazy 
white-out to Valentine Hut. A largish group 
of ski tourers, students from Melbourne, 
were busily building an igloo. We 
wondered why they were not skiing, but 
soon found out: they, too, had been sick 
yesterday. All but one had experienced 
those terrible stomach upheavals so 
familiar to us. Exchanging notes gave no 
real clue. They had drunk water from 
different places. 

Since then I have been back to the 
Snowies several times but never heard of 
anything similar. The next time I went I 
carried iodine, to purify the water, but did 
not use it. 

The weather worsened to snow storms, 
and Jagungal remained out of question. 
We had built blizzard walls in front of the 
tents and kept skiing in our valley, on 
clouds of fresh snow. With no visibility to 
judge depth or distance we plunged into 
a white heaven — very soft to fall into. 
When we took ourselves to Mawsons Hut 
for some ‘entertainment’ and afternoon 
tea, we found only part of the roof 
protruding from the snow and had to dig 
to the entrance. 


Each evening we filed into the tent one 
by one, through its tiny ‘wet-end’. The parka 
had to come off at the crucial moment of 
entry and considerable acrobatics 
followed when shedding gaiters, boots and 
overpants in the confinement of this ‘foyer’. 
The main tent had to be kept dry at all 
costs. Later there would be promising 
cooking steam and candlelight in this wet- 
end while we ‘non-cookers’ waited, tucked 
into our sleeping bags at the opposite end 
of the tent. 

The day came to ski out. The blizzard 
roared as ever, particularly when we 
climbed upwards into the icy fury. Because 
of the amount of soft snow in the valleys 
we chose a route across the top. It was 
the Kerries Ridge once more, but this time 
we could not see it. Only now and then 
mysterious rock formations, all iced up 
and as from another world, appeared from 
the white. Now glad of extra clothes, I still 
felt the chill of the wind blowing strongly 
from one side. 

Mostly there was nothing but the mist 
with the person ahead just disappearing 
into it. We could not tell whether the 
ground was rising or falling and, during 
one of our countless navigation stops, 
Chris started to ski around in circles. The 
blizzard had got to him, I thought, but he 
was only trying to determine in which 
direction the land was falling.' There were 


only a few unsure moments as, for 
instance, when Ros had to go and check 
whether a vague, black object in the mist 
was a rock or a tree. It was important, at 
the time, to determine whether we were 
above the tree line. With our ‘houses’ on 
our backs, however, we were never really 
in any danger. 

To me it remains a miracle how Chris 
kept on course through hours of blizzard 
skiing. Eventually the transmission line 
near the Schlink Hilton was a welcome 
sight. It confirmed that we were on target 
and we ended up skiing all the way out to 
Guthega Power Station. 

At dusk a wombat crossed our path, 
dragging himself wearily through the snow, 
oblivious to our presence, looking like I had 
started to feel, even though I had lost all 
the apprehension of the beginning of our 
trip. I now thought I could ski anywhere, 
and for any length of time. 

That night the four of us slept on the 
concrete floor of a picnic shelter — in the 
same sleeping order we had kept for 
several nights in the Jagungal wilderness. 
We had missed out on the mountain itself, 
but the trip over the tops through the 
blizzard had made a lasting impression on 
us. • 

Jutta HoseI (see Contributors in Wild no 1) has been a regular 
contributor to Wild since our first issue^Her^outstandlng 
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TrackNates 

Colo River W alks 

Suggestions for walks in this rugged area near Sydney, by Dave Noble. 


• THE COLO GORGE CUTS THROUGH THE CENTRE 
of the largest remaining wilderness area in New 
South Wales. It is probably the most spectacular 
gorge of its type in Australia and consequently 
provides a superb area for bushwalking. 

The area does however present some 
problems — the difficulty of the terrain due to 
the Colo and its tributary gorges being flanked 
by precipitous cliffs, and the thick prickly scrub 
on the ridges. 

The best vantage points of the Colo are the 
rim of the gorge or mountains such as Island, 
Parr West and Alidade Hill. The various tributary 
creeks, such as Angorawa Creek, Tambo Creek, 
Main Creek and Pinchgut Creek, offer easy, fast 
and pleasant walking. Often the creeks are 
quicker walking than the ridges, particularly 


when going downstream. 

Long trousers andfor scrub gaiters and 
leather gardening gloves are useful if a good 
deal of ridge walking is contemplated. Twenty 
metres of thin rope is handy for pack-hauls on 
the trickier passes. 

The notes on Bob Buck’s Colo Sketch Map 
regarding the passes are helpful. If you are not 
experienced at rock scrambling try the easier 
passes first. 

Maps. The Colo Sketch Map by Bob Buck, 
originally published by the National Parks, 
Association of New South Wales, is drawn by' 
a pioneer walker in the area and shows the 
numbered passes used on the walks listed 
below. 

Six Brothers, Colo Heights and Mountain 


Lagoon are all 1:25,000 scale maps published 
by the Central Mapping Authority of New South 
Wales. 

St Albans 1:100,000 scale map published by 
the NSW Department of Natural Resources. 

St Albans 1:63,360 scale map published by 
the Australian Army is out of print and has many 
errors but is of historical interest. 

Warning. As outlined above, the Colo Gorge 
and its hinterland are very rugged. This does 
not mean that inexperienced walkers would be 
foolish to venture there. It means that all visitors 
should be cautious in approaching the area. 
There are very few tracks and only a few really 
easy passes. 

Walks. It is felt that the information listed for 
each walk is sufficient to allow competent 
walkers to get an idea of the range of walks 
available in the area. It is not meant as a 
complete list of walks but to give ideas of the 
types of walks from various starting places. 

All the walks are week-end walks (two days), 
or day walks if specified. 

FROM MOUNTAIN LAGOON (off the Bell 
Road) 

Wheeny Gap Medium/hard day walk 
Mountain Lagoon, the Green Scrub, Wheeny 
Gap and return. 

Mt Darcy Medium/hard 
Mountain Lagoon, Mt Conder, Pass 23, Tootie 
Creek/Colo Junction, Darcy Range, Mt Darcy, 
Tootie Creek, Mountain Lagoon. 

FROM MT TOOTIE (from Bell Road- 
Itchenstoke turn-off) 

Wollangambe River Medium 
Mt Tootie, the Big Hill (Bowen Hill), Pass 27, 
Bowens Creek, Wollangambe River, Colo River, 
Pass 37 (Masochists Ridge), the Big Hill. 

The Un-Named Creek Medium/hard 
The Big Hill (Bowen Hill), Pass 38, Pass 26a 
(MR 727054), ridge towards Mt Mistake, Un- 
Named Creek (MR 704074), Wollangambe/Colo 
Junction, Pass 37, Big Hill. 

Mt Tootie to Putty Road Medium 
Mt Tootie, the Big Hill, Pass 37, Island (via 
Pass 28), Drip Rock Fire Trail, Putty Road. 

FROM BOB TURNERS TRACK (from Putty 
Road MR 865063) 

Bob Turners Track Easy day walk 
Putty Road, Bob Turners Track, Colo River and 
return. 

Mt Townsend Medium day walk 
Bob Turners Track, Colo River, Pass 35, Mt 
Townsend, Putty Road. 

Parr South Medium 

Bob Turners Track, Colo River, Pass 31, Parr 
South, Drip Rock Fire Trail, Putty Road. 

FROM DRIP ROCK FIRE TRAIL (from Putty 
Road, turn off at MR 860107 and then follow first 
left-hand branch, not marked on maps, to join 
main trail) 

Parr South Medium 

Drip Rock Fire Trail, Parr South, Pass 31, Colo 
River, Hungryway Creek, Parr Spur, Drip Rock 
Trail. 

The Colo River from Pass 22. Both photos Dave Noble 
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Island and Parr South Medium 
Drip Rock Trail, Island, Pass 28, Colo River, 
Parr South via Pass 30, Drip Rock Trail. 

Parr West and Island Medium/hard 
Drip Rock Trail, ridge to Parr West, Pass 22, 
Colo River, Pass 24, Island, Drip Rock Trail. 
Angorawa Creek Medium/hard 
Angorawa Creek Fire Trail (MR 860107), 
Angorawa Creek, Pass 22a (MR 757104, steep 
arete), Parr West, Drip Rock Fire Trail. 
Angorawa Creek Medium/hard 
Drip Rock Fire Trail, Pass 23, Angorawa 
Creek, Colo River, Pass 22, Parr West, Drip Rock 
Trail. 


Colo River, Pass 7, Boorai Ridge Road 
(Electricity Commission), Culoul Ridge. 
Boorai Creek Medium 
Culoul Ridge Trail, Boorai Creek, Colo River, 
Pass 7, road to Culoul Ridge. 

Pinchgut Creek Medium/hard 
Culoul Ridge Trail, Boorai Ridge, Pass 7, Pass 
8, Mt Barakee, Pinchgut Creek, Pass 12, Alidade 
Hill, Grassy Hill trail. (Note: rope needed in 
Pinchgut Creek). • 


Dave Noble (see Contributors i 
and regular contributor, to Wile 
known bushwalkers and consei 
have been published widely. 


Wild no 3) is a Special Adviser, 
One of New South Wales' best- 



The Colo River at Canoe Creek Junction. 

FROM GRASSY HILL FIRE TRAIL (from 
Putty Road — note that road ends at MR 
745145, not as shown on Colo Heights 1:25,000) 

Parr West and Island Medium/hard 

Grassy Hill Fire Trail to MR 757146, Pass 21, 
Colo River, Pass 22, Parr West, Island, Drip 
Rock Trail. 

Colo River Medium/hard 

Grassy Hill Trail, Canoe Creek (via Pass 13), 
Colo River, Angorawa Creek Junction, out via 
Pass 21, Pass 22 or Angorawa Creek. 

Alidade Hill Medium/hard day walk 

Grassy Hill Trail, Alidade Hill, Pass 11 or Pass 
12, Colo River, Canoe Creek, Pass 13, fire trail. 

Alidade Hill Medium 

Grassy Hill Fire Trail, ridge to Pass 9 or Pass 
10, Colo River, Pass 11, Alidade Hill, fire trail. 

Mt Savage, Tambo Creek Medium/hard 

Grassy Hill Trail, Pass 13, Canoe Creek, Colo 
River, Pass 17, Savage Trig, Tambo Creek, Colo 
River, Tambo Crown, Pass 19, Grassy Hill Trail. 

Northern Three Peaks: Savage, Mistake, 
Island Hard 

Grassy Hill, Pass 13, Canoe Creek, Colo 
River, Pass 17, Mt Savage, Tambo Creek, Main 
Creek (three branches), Mt Mistake, Clews 
Ridge, Un-Named Creek (MR 696063), 
Wollangambe/Colo Junction, Straws Gully (MR 
752068, steep scrambling pass), Island, Drip 
Rock Trail. 

FROM CULOUL RANGE FIRE TRAIL (from 
Putty Road) 

Colo River Medium/hard day walk 

Culoul Range Trail, Pass 1, Wollemi Creek, 


Otway Update 

Sandra Bardwell 


• THE TRACK NOTES FOR THE OTWAY NATIONAL 
Park coast in Wild no 12 contained only a brief 
reference to the section between Johanna 
Beach and Cape Volney. A subsequent visit has 
made it possible to provide some more detailed 
information about this area which is one of the 
most rugged and spectacular sections of 
Victoria’s coast, spoilt only by the proximity of 
farmland and the luxuriance of bracken and 
thistles. 

Access. Apart from Johanna Beach and 
Cape Volney (described previously), Milanesia 
Beach is the most accessible place on this part 
of the coast. It also has the best campsite; fresh 
water is reliable but firewood is extremely 
scarce (unless you have plenty of time to 
beachcomb for driftwood). However, access to 
the beach is anything but straightforward— 
vague tracks and private property, jealously 
guarded. Therefore, it is easier to use one of the 
more direct approaches and to camp at 
Milanesia Beach during the walk along the 
coast. 

Track notes 

Johanna Beach — Milanesia Beach 

A dense network of four-wheel-drive tracks 
(mostly no more than wheel ruts) makes it fairly 


easy to follow a route close to the cliffs and 
within the National Park. Sea-level walking is 
possible only to Deep Creek. It is necessary to 
make your own way in two places. 1 From the 
spur west of Deep Creek, go down and across 
a small creek, round a minor spur, across 
Knowledge Creek and up to the very narrow 
spur immediately south of that creek. There is 
a fairly well-defined four-wheel drive track along 
the crest of this spur. 2 Lion Headland. Follow 
tracks west from Knowledge Creek and bear 
north (inland) with the steep eastern flank of 
Lion Headland’s spur immediately on your left 
and climb up the crest of that spur as soon as 
possible. Follow the spur south to within 100 
metres of its end; cross Poynton Creek and 
climb up the very steep side opposite. From the 
crest of the next spur, keep as close as safely 
possible to the edge of the cliff, through ti-tree, 
and with luck you will emerge in a small 
clearing. From here a flight of steps leads left, 
down to the eastern end of Milanesia Beach. 
(The track to the right goes into private property.) 

Milanesia Beach — Cape Volney 

In calm conditions, and for an hour or two 
either side of low tide, it is possible to walk along 
the beach, shingle and rock platform from 
Milanesia Beach to Ryan Den. Alternatively, 
from the cove immediately east of Bowker Point, 
follow a four-wheel-drive track inland, generally 
northwards up a valley. Leave this track where 
it swings eastwards and make a way through 
bracken and scrub to pick up a sheep track 
which follows the crown of the spur, ending at 
Bowker Point. From a point just short of the final 
prominent knoll, turn west and follow a generally 
westwards route across low spurs and small 
gullies, about 200-400 metres inland from the 
cliffs, aiming for the high point on the broad spur 
north of Ryan Den. There you will find a 
vehicular track which drops steeply to the shore 
at the cove, where there is a rather unattractive 
campsite but a good supply of fresh water. 

To continue westwards and join the track to 
Cape Volney it is necessary to steer a course 
as close as possible to the Park boundary which 
is defined roughly by the remnants of an old 
fence and the somewhat indeterminate break 
between pasture and coastal vegetation. To start 
on this route, walk back up the track from Ryan 
Den for about 600 metres to a point above the 
line of low cliffs then turn south-west, towards 
Cape Volney. You then have to negotiate 
successively a spur, steep gully, narrow spur, 
and broader gully before the final climb up to 
the Cape Volney spur. Generally, the going is 
open though steep and rather rocky, but 
fortunately the coastal scenery is magnificent. 
The vehicular track which passes Cape Volney 
may be followed back to the Great Ocean Road 
(by turning right where you meet it) or to the 
Moonlight Head area, by continuing westwards. 
• 

Walkers planning to do the coastal wafk in 
Otway National Park described in Wild no 12 
should heed the warning given by a recent 
accident near Blanket Bay. A woman was 
injured while negotiating the steep slopes round 
an impassable gulch a few hundred metres east 
of the bay. This necessary detour from the 
shoreline, like much walking in rough country, 
is potentially dangerous but need not be unduly 
so if you keep well clear of the edge of the drop 
to the shore, even though this means working 
through some fairly thick scrub. Parties with 
appropriate experience may also find it helpful 
to use a short length of rope. • 


Sandra Bardwell (see Contributors 
Contributing Editor on Track Notes. He 
her books are widely read by walkei 
notes for walks within reach of Melt 


l Wild no 4) is Wild’s 
articles in The Age and 
; seeking reliable track 
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Hallmark 


★ Z-KOTE PARKA & STORM 
TROUSERS 

★ BACK PACKS 

★ TENTS 

★ SLEEPING BAGS 

TRADE ENQUIRIES: 

HALLMARK LEISURE GOODS PTY LTD 

90 Alexander Street, Crows Nest 2065. Phone (02) 438 2055. 


Z-Kote is water-proofed polyester & 
cotton blend exclusive to Hallmark. 
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THE SALOMON NORDIC SYSTEM 

The immediate and universal acceptance by skiers of all abilities 
has made the Salomon Nordic System the system of the future. 
SNS bindings deliver precise control on turns, downhills and herringbone 
steps. A truly automatic step-in/step-out binding, the SR Automatic 
adds further convenience to the SNS System. 


SNS = LONGER STRIDE + PRECISE SKI CONTROL 




SR45 


Touring boots 
from Salomon 


For world class racing, for citizen racing, 
for a great day of skiing, visit your 
Salomon Cross Country Dealer... 
and experience the difference. 


INTERNAL FIT SYSTEM 

The patented Internal Fit 
/[(\\ System is the most innovative 
/ M fit concept available today, 

1 combining perfect heel-hold 
]\ with forefoot freedom. 

This System wraps 
/ ' / around the instep 

// jfw / and heel with one 

/ >*JLx piece of material, and 

L " K '''\ s' the laces pull the foot 

A/ back in the heel pocket, provid- 

ing heel-hold and eliminating rubbing 
and blisters, while leaving the forefoot free 
and unrestricted. It is this forefoot freedom that 
allows the foot to spread under pressure and provides a stable 
support platform. The result is optimum propulsion, and as 
the toes contract, this gives the most explosive kick possible. 
The integrated overboot of the SR60 complements the 
Internal Fit System for exceptional comfort and warmth. 

INTERNAL FIT SYSTEM = 

HEEL-HOLD + FOREFOOT FREEDOM 


SALOMON 


Fbr the competitor in us all 




Gear For The Wilderness 

No matter where you travel and whether you walk, 
climb or ski, The Wilderness Shop can help you 
with quality, practical equipment and clothing. 
Come and inspect our large range of goods and 
take advantage of our experience and advice. 

THE WILDERNESS SHOP 

1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 
Phone (03) 898 3742 


SALES • HIRE • PERSONAL SERVICE 

Proprietors: Neil and Mary Blundy 


THE WILDERNESS SHOP 


PTY LIMITED 



Ski touring 
Private guiding 
School of 
mountaineering 


ALPINE GUIDES, 


Write for details. 


P0 Box 20 Mt Cook Phone 834 Telex NZ4308 








1/l/ildAdmtureMivitiesSurvey 
Rockclimbing and Abseiling 

Getting Started, Safely, by Russell Crow and Michael Collie. 


• ROCKCLIMBING IS FUN, EXCITING, AND SAFER 
than its lunatic reputation suggests — in fact, 
it is the thinking man’s (or woman’s) sport. At 
its best, climbing demands, obsessively and 
simultaneously, total concentration of mind, 
body and will-power. 

Satisfaction is hard won but real; a climb, 
whether or not previously ascended, is a 
quantifiable mental, athletic and creative 
achievement. For many people, climbing is a 
horizon-broadening adventure that takes them 
to the remotest corners of the world: for others 
it is, at the least, an inward journey. And it might 
also be just what you need to come to terms 
with that fear of heights you unwillingly harbour. 

Climbing is a sport that should never be 
underrated nor the element of danger under¬ 
estimated. Traditionally, most people have 
started climbing with an equally uninitiated 
friend or with the assistance of a willing climber 
acquaintance. Since a considerable amount of 
practical knowledge and some experience are 
necessary for survival, let alone progress, 
rockclimbing has remained a relatively exclusive 
pastime. 

Fortunately, as school outdoor education 
programmes and general recreational ambitions 
broaden, rockclimbing instruction is becoming 
more widely available. As recent rockclimbing 
(not to be confused with mountaineering) deaths 
demonstrate, a little bit of knowledge can be a 
dangerous thing. Trial, error and mum’s 
washing-line are not the recommended 
approach. 

This survey lists professional climbing 
instruction businesses, but no attempt has been 
made to assess the relative attributes of their 
services. All have satisfactory safety records in 
rockclimbing, but as yet there is no formal 
accreditation in Australia. Before commencing 
any rockclimbing course, beginners must satisfy 
themselves that the trust they invest in their 
instructor is well placed. An instructor’s climbing 
experience is a guide, but teaching skills, 
patience and sensitivity are just as important. 
Persistent enquiry should reveal operators with 
well-established reputations. 

With the development of equipment over the 
last two decades, death or disability is no longer 
the inevitable consequence of a fall. This has 
encouraged a spectacular advance in standards 
of difficulty but also, in some quarters, a 
decrease of caution and some tragic accidents 
caused by practical ignorance of protection 
placement and belaying. It is essential that 
confidence is based on a sound ability to 
recognize and minimize risks. 

Learning the ropes! Stephen Bunton 
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While an accident is always possible, a 
climber’s best security is his experience. It is 
important that beginners accumulate, under 
competent supervision, sufficient experience, 
expertise and judgement to ensure that they are 
not at serious risk when unsupervised. The 
more thoroughly the beginner acquires these 
attributes, the safer he will be when he goes 
climbing with less qualified partners than his 
instructor/s. This learning process is most likely 
to occur in the presence of an experienced 
friend or professional instructor, and 
commercial climbing schools can provide an 
intense learning period in the company of other 
beginners. 

Fitness, suppleness, co-ordination and a 
positive attitude are much more important allies 
for the beginner than strength. (Later, a good 
power-to-weight ratio, as opposed to absolute 
strength, becomes more important.) For this 
reason the joys of climbing are open to men and 
women of all ages. Satisfaction will depend, to 



can be a good source of climbing partners. Most 
clubs meet regularly. (Australian National 
University Mountaineering Club, cA ANU Sports 
Union, ANU, Canberra, ACT 2600; Climbers 
Club of South Australia, cA 10 Chapman Street, 
Torrensville, South Australia 5031; Climbers Club 
of Tasmania, cA The Environment Centre, 102 
Bathurst Street, Flobart, Tasmania 7000; 
Victorian Climbing Club, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001 - see Club News.) 

Staff selling climbing equipment in specialist 
shops can also be a good source of information. 
Once the necessary skills are acquired, 
rockclimbing trips and expeditions depend on 
the climber’s initiative; they are rarely 
conducted commercially and, perhaps 
surprisingly, infrequently by clubs. 

Private guiding andfor personal instruction, 
usually charged for at a daily rate, is offered by 
a number of the organizations surveyed: Base 
Camp & Beyond, Blue Mountains Climbing 
School, Great Aspirations, Mountaincraft 



shoes are unsuitable. All operators should 
provide climbing helmets. Clothing must not 
inhibit movement. Old, loose-fitting clothes or 
a track suit are recommended. Friction boots 
are rarely supplied but may be available for hire. 

Hotel, bunkhouse or tent accommodation 
may be included in multi-day course prices. 
Clients will, of course, be responsible for their 
own bedding. Sleeping bag hire may be 
available. 

When considering the cost of a course, 
establish exactly what is included in the price. 
Additional expenses may include equipment 
hire, accommodation, meals, transport and 
insurance costs where applicable. Anyone 
intending to take rockclimbing or abseil 
instruction should make his own detailed 
enquiries regarding insurance. Consider both 
the operator’s cover and whether rockclimbing 
will affect your own cover. 

In addition, make specific enquiries regarding 
cancellation conditions. If the operator cancels 
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We could have filled this page 
with all the reasons 
for buying Berghaus. 

However. 



When you make great rucsacs / 
you don't have to make a great fuss. 


34 Dean Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, England. Tel: (0632) 323561. Telex: 537728 Bghaus G 


EXCLUSIVE BERGHAUS STOCKISTS. BRISBANE: Seoul Outdoor Centre, Jim the Backpacker. SYDNEY: Paddy Pallin, Paddy Mail Order, 
Mountain Equipment, Mountain Equipment Mail Order, Norski, Southern Cross. CANBERRA: Paddy Pallin. JINDABYNE: Paddy Pallin. 
MELBOURNE: Paddy Pallin, Nordic Ski n Backpacking, Bush and Mountain Sports, Eastern Mountain Centre, Scout Outdoor Centre. HOBART: 
Outdoor Equipment, Paddy Pallin. ADELAIDE: Thor Adventure Equipment, Scout Outdoor Centre. PERTH: Scout Shop, Big Country, Boots Camping. 
















At lost! 

The tent you’ve been looking for... 


THE SIERRA DOME 


A true 4 season shelter with two vestibules - not only provides roomy 
protection from wild winter weather, but opens wide to let cooling summer 
breezes flow through. 



...an uncommonly 


Designed by Salewa (Sal-ee-wa) of West Germany, this unique tent 
is packed with features. 

Inner Tent has a genuine 'bath-tub' floor construction, lantern loops 
and handy storage pockets Entrances on both sides have additional 
mosquito net doors to ensure maximum flo thru' ventilation and 
provide a welcome sanctuary from annoying insects. The height of 
115 cm allows two to sit up in comfort. 

Polyester Flysheet extends 'down to earth' to seal out wind-driven 
rain and snow. The fly can be pitched first in wet weather or by itself 
to provide a lightweight (2 kg) single-skin shelter for up to 3 or 4 


practical design: 

people Two closeable vents (one in each vestibule) minimise 
condensation when cooking or when the fly is completely closed. 
All seams are factory seam-sealed for complete waterproofness. 
Two Vestibules. You no longer need to put up with gear cluttering 
your sleeping area, store it all - packs and boots included, in one 
vestibule. Use the other as a dry, roomy, well-ventilated cooking area. 
Alloy Poles are shock-corded for easy assembly. Strong and light, 
these poles fold down into 50 cm long sections that stow easily in 
any pack. 

Lightweight 3 kg (approx). 


Come in to any of the following Intertrek shops and see this most 
uncommon tent while stocks last. 

NSW Eastwood Camping 3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2112 (02) 858 3833, Mountain Equipment 291 Sussex Street, 
Sydney 2000 (02) 264 3146, The Outdoor Experience 535 Kiewa Street, Albury 2640 (060) 215 755, Wollongong Bushcraft 
90 Burelli Street, Wollongong 2500 (042) 28 6638 

QLD Torre Mountain Craft 600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood 4075 (07) 379 5549 
TAS Jolly Swagman 107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000 (002) 34 3680 

VIC Bush & Mountain Sports 204 LaTrobe Street, Melbourne 3000 (03) 662 3349, The Wilderness Shop 
1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128 (03) 898 3742 

WA Big Country 7A/59 Jewel Street, East Perth 6000 (09) 325 5984 

Mail Order Customers: Most Intertrek shops offer a prompt money- 
back 30-day approval mail order service. Please phone the shop of 
your choice for more details. 

Intertrelc Outdoor Shops run by Outdoor People 









At last. 

Burning... itching... scratching 
— it's certainly no fun when 
you've got Athletes Foot. 

For speedy relief ...Enzactin. 
Enzactin is especially 
formulated to provide rapid 
relief from Athletes Foot and 
help prevent reinfection. 

Fnzactin 


PM 8227/84 


For prevent! 
and treatment Jl 


If Athletes Foot means 
"Aaaaghh!!"... buy some 
Enzactin ... It's available in a 
cream, a powder and a spray. 


Available from your Chemist. 
Enzactin — comes between you 
and Athletes Foot. 






Renews 



A Collection of Australian Wildflower 
Illustrations by Patricia Weare; Blooms of the 
Australian Wilderness photography by Leo 
Meier, text by Dennis Hearne; Small Creatures 
of the Australian Wilderness photography by 
Leo Meier, text by AJ Press (Kevin Weldon, 1984, 
RRP $38.95 each). 

Kevin Weldon is one of a rare breed of 
publishers who has been able to achieve 
considerable commercial success by publishing 
books of real quality. 

This trilogy is an exquisite example of the 
publisher’s craft — truly lavish productions. The 
attention to detail, of paper, typesetting, 
illustration, photo reproduction, design and 
binding, is remarkable. 

As its title implies, Patricia Weare’s book 
contains only reproductions of her watercolour 
paintings of almost 200 species of native 
wildflowers. (Two further volumes of her work 
are to follow.) She describes her purpose in 
preparing this book as threefold: to arouse an 
awareness Of the beauty of the selected 
wildflowers, to assist people to identify them and 
to compile a book which would provide visual 
pleasure. I found that she had succeeded in the 
first and third of these and am confident she 


will be found to have succeeded in her 
remaining aim. 

I do not recall seeing a better collection of 
wildlife photos than Leo Meier’s exquisite works 
in Small Creatures. He excels with his pictures 
of frogs, birds and, particularly, insects, the 
mating activities of which he seems to have a 
penchant for recording! The diversity of 
creatures included indicates a possible lack of 
real purpose or cohesion in this book but its 
visual appeal is such that this might be forgiven. 
Dr Press's text largely comprises descriptive, 
expanded photo captions and an essay on the 
urgent need to protect wilderness in order to 
check the growing list of endangered fauna. 
‘The small creatures of the wilderness are safe 
as long as there is a wilderness.’ 

Blooms is a similar production to Small 
Creatures. However the photos, although 
outstanding, seem to lack the appeal of those 
in Small Creatures. Hearne writes that ‘Blooms 
... was prepared with an earnest desire to halt 
the wanton destruction of our native flora ... In 
no way does it set out to be a definitive 
work ... it represents a random collection of 
plants ... of Australia.’ I get the impression that 
there is a weighting towards Australia’s tropical 


Peron's tree frog. Photo by Leo Meier, reproduced 
from Small Creatures of the Australian Wilderness. 
and sub-tropical regions, particularly at the 
expense of Alpine regions. 

Kevin Weldon is to be congratulated on 
publishing three such beautiful, and reasonably 
priced, books which cannot help but convey the 
wonders of the Australian bush and the urgent 
need to preserve their natural habitat. 

Chris Baxter 

Greater Daintree World Heritage Tropical 
Rainforest at Risk by Gregg Borschmann 
(Australian Conservation Foundation, 1984, RRP 
$9.95). 

In parts of Daintree rainforests it is possible 
to find, on just a couple of hectares, up to 150 
species of trees — more than the entire tree 
flora of either Europe or North America. A 
similar incredible diversity is to be found in the 
fauna: in a single rainforest pool, eight species 
of fresh-water tortoise have been found. 

This unique richness is one thing which 
makes it essential to conserve Daintree. As the 
Australian Heritage Commission concluded, the 
area ‘is one of the most significant regional eco¬ 
systems in the world’. Rainforests and coral 
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Chameleon travel pack 

BYFAIRYDOWN. 4 PACKS IN ONE! 



It’s a no-nonsense double 
compartment travel pack. 
Zip-off the day pack and you 
instantly have two packs. 
Ideal for travelling, 
holidaying or hitchhiking with 
a friend. 

The fully adjustable parallel 
frame internal harness hides 
away quickly to convert the 
pack to a soft luggage case. 
Carry it by the padded side- 
handle or the removable 
shoulder carry strap. 

The Fairydown Chameleon 
really is the most versatile 
pack available. 

It’s built to last, with a tough 
Cordura fabric outer. Draw 
cord flaps cover all main 
compartment zips to prevent 
zip damage when used as 
luggage. 

It’s compact. Giant 70 litre 
capacity, yet it weighs only 
2.4 kg. The cover flap folds 
away neatly behind the 
lumbar pad when the back 
harness is exposed. And 
six external quick-release 
compression straps 
condense pack size. 

And best of all, the 
Chameleon is a 
FAIRYDOWN pack, 
so you can be sure 
of FAIRYDOWN 
quality and 
experience. 


NO RESTRICTIONS 


TRAVEL CONCESSIONS 


TWO FOR ONE 


DETAILS 


CHAMELEON 
The conversion travel pack. 
Capacity: 70 litres 
Weight: 2.4 kg 
1 Red/Grey or 
Navy 


RESERVATIONS 


Available from all 
leading outdoor 


AVAILABLE IN 
RED/GREY OR NAVY. 





























THREE PEAKS 

QUALITY GEAR AT HEAVILY 
DISCOUNTED PRICES 
•Bushwalking 
•Trekking 


•Camping 




SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
Splash Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Breeches 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 
Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 783, Cooma, 2630 


reefs normally don’t co-exist, but along 50 
kilometres of the Daintree coast fringing reefs 
live in complex harmony with this rare rainforest. 
It is a scenic and natural wonder of outstanding 
beauty. (See Wild No 14.) 

But as is all-too-well known, the Queensland 
Government and the local Shire Council seem 
to be making it a point of principle to ‘develop’ 
the area, and thus threaten this unique and 
fragile environment. 

This sparkling book has one of the best 
collections of photographs of the Daintree area 
yet published. From the eerie mangrove 
swamps to the lush colour of a birdwing 
butterfly, Greater Daintree captures the sense 
of variety in this region. 

Gregg Borschmann’s text has put together a 
natural history of the region, setting out its 
importance and explaining the politics 
associated with it in an attractive and inform¬ 
ative book. 

Greater Daintree is a breathtaking area; it 
must be saved. 

Brian Walters 

Survival Water in Australia’s Arid Lands by 

BL Kavanagh (Strategic and Defence Studies 
Centre, Australian National University, 1984, 
ANU, $10.00 plus postage and packing from the 
publisher). 

Between 1962 and 1982, at least 39 people 
died of thirst in arid Australia. There are many 
more cases where thirst was not the only cause 
of death but was the main contributor. This book 
seeks to disclose the availability of water for 
human survival. 

Brian Kavanagh is a Wing Commander in the 
RAAF, and after four years as the Headquarters 
Command Survival Officer, took 12 months to 
make two lengthy field trips through Australian 
deserts and research and write his book. He 
appears to have tapped every conceivable 
source of information. 

Kavanagh spent time with tribal aborigines, 
and has drawn on accounts by explorers, other 
survival literature and scientific studies, and 
literature relating to deserts in other countries. 
There are tables showing his success with 
different types of water-gathering equipment 
when used in various conditions. The material 
is well organized and clearly set out, albeit in 
a thesis-type format. 

Information on survival must go beyond the 
merely theoretical. Kavanagh’s book is nothing 
if not practical; ten different types of water 
sources are listed, and their characteristics 
described with a careful eye to survival. 

A number of indicators of ground water have 
been listed. For example, grain-eating birds 
(such as pigeons, budgerigars and doves) rarely 
range far from their watering place, and their 
presence indicates nearby water. 

Kavanagh also gives detailed information on 
obtaining water from flora (including trees which 
store water). The study recounts that in 1982 
Latz proffered a theory that Burke and Wills died 
as a result of slow poisoning from oxalates and 
nitrates of inland pigweed, which they had 
consumed for some time. 

Obtaining water from frogs is not as simple 
as you might imagine. First they must be 
located, and this book gives all the tips. But 
that’s where your troubles begin; 

‘Lindsay (1948) instructs readers to hold 
the frog by the hind legs with mouth 
downwards, squeeze the body and water 
will run out of the mouth. This is the 
recognized method of draining most 
water-holding frogs; however, the method 
only empties the urinary bladder. 
Emptying the subcutaneous lymph sacs 
can be done by individual perforation of 



each sac with a thorn or stalk of spinifex 
grass and squeezing the whole body of 
the frog.’ 

(Kavanagh explains that fluid from the frog's 
urinary bladder is fit for human consumption.) 
It should be emphasized that harming frogs is 
something to do only when survival is at stake. 

The arid areas of Australia are divided into 
regions with particular characteristics, and 
there is a detailed survey of water availability 
in each region. 

This book is certainly thorough. For anyone 
thinking of 'going inland’ it is a must. 

BW 

Populate and Perish? The Stresses of 
Population Growth in Australia edited by R 
Birrell, D Hill and J Nevill (Australian 
Conservation Foundation/Fontana, 1984, RRP 
$8.95). 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the 
population explosion was a prime concern. 
Books like Future Shock and Limits to Growth 
helped us see that the growing population was 
draining the world’s resources and leading the 
world to disaster. 

But since then, the issue has petered out. At 
least so far as Australia is concerned we are 
coping well. Or are we? 

Populate and Perish? argues that the stresses 
of population growth in Australia are at 
unacceptable levels, and amount to a real threat 
to our environment. Under the auspices of the 
Australian Conservation Foundation, it brings 
together a number of papers dealing with the 
problems of over-population. 

The book is wide-ranging, dealing with such 
diverse issues as unemployment, resource 
depletion, and historical sociological attitudes. 
But nowhere is it trite. Populate and Perish? is 
thoroughly researched and deserves to be 
considered by policy-makers in our country. It 
has a wider perspective than mere advocacy 
for a pressure group and is searching for the 
best for Australians and the world as a whole. 

The Australian Conservation Foundation has 
produced a significant contribution to our 
understanding of population policy in Australia. 

BW 

Wonnangatta Moroka National Park by John 
Siseman (Algona, 1985, RRP $8.95). 

This latest Algona publication is destined to 
be a best seller. It is a guide to one of the most 
popular bushwalking areas in Victoria. The 
recently proclaimed Wonnangatta-Moroka 
National Park is a part of the Victorian Alps, and 
in 1985 the park will be expanded. As with other 
Algona guides, this book, in a handy format for 
walkers, has good supporting maps and the 
track notes are clear. Photographic 
reproduction, however, leaves something to be 
desired. 

Although I have a reasonable knowledge of 
the area, I was interested in the large number 
of new bushwalking ideas this book provided. 
Little-known side trips (adding spice to any 
bushwalk) are described. 

This National Park covers the historic 
Wonnangatta valley, Lake Tali Karng, Moroka 
Gorge, the spectacular Crosscut Saw, and a 
host of other peaks, ridges and valleys. It is 
prime bushwalking country, and Siseman’s book 
will point your feet in the right direction. 

BW 

From Katoomba to Jenolan Caves The Six 

Foot Track 1884-1984 by Jim Smith (Second 
Back Row Press, 1984, RRP $12.95). 

The Six Foot Track was an old bridle trail that 
went from Katoomba to Jenolan Caves. It 
probably received maximum useage about 
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1900, when it was popular with both pedestrian 
parties and parties on horseback. For many 
years the track has been used by bushwalkers 
as a quick route into the Coxs River area from 
Megalong valley. The section of track on the 
Jenolan Caves side of the Coxs River is less 
frequented by bushwalkers because the track 
has been largely replaced by fire roads. In 1983 
the track was remarked by the New South 
Wales Department of Lands. 

Jim Smith, with the aid of historical accounts 
researched by Wilf Hilder, has produced a very 
interesting book on this aspect of bushwalking 
history. Smith had previously published an 
excellent bicycle guide to the Blue Mountains 
and a book of bushwalks in the central Blue 
Mountains and is well known amongst 
conservationists for his controversial views. 

The book begins with an outline of the politics 
of the origin of this route to Jenolan Caves. As 
is common with many things today, the reason 
appears to be that it suited the commercial 
interests of Katoomba. The book then 
reproduces a large number of interesting 
accounts by early travellers to the caves, 
including that of the surveyors who marked the 
track. It also includes copies of the relevant 
guidebooks of the day and a modern-day 
account of the author, accompanied by Wilf 
Hilder, following the whole length of the track 
carrying swags rather than packs. It contains 
many interesting photos and maps. The 
appendices are also of value. 

One part of the book that I found disturbing 
is the author’s description of his own journey 
on the track to the Coxs River: 

‘I remember my shock in 1979 when I 
first saw the huge piles of rubbish left 
beside the river by members of the NSW 
Federation of Bushwalking Clubs when 
they had their reunions there. This was 
one of the experiences which started me 
thinking about the sincerity of the 
mainstream conservation movement.' 

This sort of comment is uncalled for and 
inaccurate. As an office bearer of the Federation 
at that time I can state that no reunions were 
held on the Coxs River before or during 1979, 
and at the reunions held near the Six Foot Track 
in 1980 and 1981 no rubbish was left by any of 
the bushwalkers involved. Despite this, the book 
is well worth buying by bushwalkers and others 
interested in the history of this part of the Blue 
Mountains. 

Dave Noble 

Native Plants of the Upper Blue Mountains 

by Margaret Baker, Robin Corringham and Jill 
Dark (Three Sisters Productions, 1984, RRP 
$8.50). 

For bushwalkers wishing to learn more of the 
environments through which they are walking, 
the large, heavy volumes describing local plants 
and animals are usually enough to discourage 
them permanently. This new book is a welcome 
change. 

Published in A5 format with colour pictures 
for all species described, the book offers an 
easily-understood introduction to the wealth of 
native plants in the Blue Mountains. The area 
covered by the book extends from Wentworth 
Falls to Mount Victoria, but would be a useful 
guide to carry on walks anywhere in the Blue 
Mountains, Wollemi or Kanangra-Boyd National 
Parks. 

The text is informative and easy to follow. The 
quality of the photos is inconsistent; 
unfortunately a number fail to present an 
identifiable image of the subject. An added, 
disadvantage is that the book covers only 
representative species and is by no means 
comprehensive. 
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In spite of these drawbacks this is a useful 
field guide to the more common plants of the 
upper Blue Mountains and should prove a 
popular addition to the packs of bushwalkers in 
the area. 

Roger bembit 

The Birds of Australia A Book of Identification 
by K Simpson and N Day (Lloyd O’Neill, 1984, 
RRP $36.00). 

How satisfying it is to have a book that is truly 
comprehensive. How often do you thumb a book 
of plants, perhaps, or butterflies, match what 
you saw but are left with doubts about those for 
which there was no picture? For Australian birds 
you need have such doubts no longer. Nicholas 
Day has accomplished, with honour, the 
enormous task of illustrating them all, including 
those odd vagrants — South American 
penguins, Papuan fruit pigeons and a multitude 
of castaway sea birds — that have never been 
pictured in an Australian bird book before. Also, 
for the first time in a book devoted to bird 
identification, all the essential information is 
opposite the picture: a succinct, functional text, 
a map of the distribution, sometimes an 
additional sketch and, for lovers of lists, boxes 
to tick. 

However one must be careful of the maps, 
they are cross-referenced to The Atlas of 
Australian Birds for a good reason. Like all 
previous bird books they are best guesses; don’t 
be disappointed if blue-faced finches are not as 
widespread on Cape York Peninsula as they 
might appear in this book, or if you fail to see 
mute swans in Tasmania. In fact, the book may 
well have been designed to complement the 
Atlas, giving it colour so to speak, as it has the 
same dimensions and provides the information 
on identification lacked by that book. 

However, at just over 1.5 kilograms, The Birds 
of Australia is not much lighter than the Atlas. 
It is certainly not a field guide; it would be a keen 
bushwalker indeed who carried a copy on even 
a day trip. More's the pity because it could have 
been so much more concise; I wanted to put 
the whole book through the wash. The 
generosity of the print and pictures, the extra 
heavy paper, might all have been reduced with 
no loss to its utility. Nevertheless it is a good 
book for its stated purpose of identification: let 
us hope it does well enough to allow production 
of a smaller version, the long-awaited truly 
pocket-sized guide to Australian birds. 

Stephen Garnett 

Vertical Caves of Tasmania A Caver’s 
Guidebook by Stephen Bunton and Rolan 
Eberhard (Adventure Presentations, 1984, RRP 
$15, including postage, from PO Box 48, 
Miranda, NSW 2228). 

This well-produced A4-size book includes a 
striking colour cover and several black and 
white photos in addition to many cave diagrams 
and useful location maps. 

It is a credit to Bunton, one of Australia’s most 
experienced cavers and Wild’s Contributing 
Editor on caving, and Eberhard, one of the prime 
movers in the discovery of Tasmania’s deepest 
caves, that such a book has been published at 
all. That it is such a well-produced book is 
remarkable; a most sporting effort! 

Vertical caving is exciting and challenging 
but, as the authors point out, is potentially 
dangerous, and certainly not for everyone. 
Nearly all of Australia’s vertical caves are found 
in Tasmania and they are particularly cold and 
wet places. Australia’s deepest, longest and 
most beautiful caves are found in Tasmania, and 
the authors claim that Vertical Caves is '... the 
first guidebook to present all the information 
needed to visit the best caves in Australia. It 
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is also the first guidebook designed to suit the 
needs of cavers using single rope techniques.’ 
I have no way of personally verifying the 
accuracy of the information provided (nor do I 
intend to try!) but the authors’ experience 
suggests they are eminently qualified to compile 
such information. The foreword is by Alan 
Warild, perhaps Australia’s most daring vertical 

Although often jealous of the exclusivity of 
their sport, serious cavers will welcome this 
unique collection of essential information about 
36 outstanding caves. 

CB 

Rock Climbing in Britain by David Jones 
(Collins, 1984). 

This large-format production includes one of 
the biggest collections of colour photos of 
rockclimbing yet published. There are 100 large 
pictures of, mostly hard, British climbs. Many 
are very good photos, but some fail to do the 
climbs justice, Jones’ heavy reliance on wide- 
angle shots often reducing the stature of the 
cliffs compared to the landscape around them. 
Other photos look contrived (indeed, the book 
has been criticized on this score in the UK) or 
make the climbs look rather unimpressive. 
These faults may be excused in a collection of 
only one photographer's work compiled in a 
relatively short time, as was this. There is not 
a helmet, and frequently no rope, to be seen. 
And with runners not a conspicuous feature of 
the photos, they are likely to be regarded by the 
pundits as being of inspirational rather than 
educational value! 

There are, however, many outstanding photos 
— real pulse racers. To me, that is what 
climbing photography is all about. Most of the 
climbs look as hard as they certainly are. 

The main photos are supported by interesting, 
well-informed and up-to-date chapters on 
grading, (British rockclimbing) history, gear, 
climbing walls, training and bouldering. The 
chapters are a strange mixture of information 
for hard climbers and background for the arm¬ 
chair brigade — probably the publisher's 
attempt to ‘cover the market'. 

There is no question that Rock Climbing in 
Britain, despite its small blemishes, is a major 
work and a most important contribution to its 
field. 

CB 

Rock-Climbing in France Locations & 
Descriptions of 279 Crags by Jean-Pierre 
Bouvier (Diadem, 1984, distributed in Australia 
by Paddy Pallin). 

This detailed reference is perhaps unique 
among climbing literature. With increasing 
numbers of Australians heading for the (mainly 
limestone) climbing paradise of south-eastern 
France, the availability of such a publication in 
English is also timely. 

I relied heavily on this book during a recent 
climbing trip to France and consider it almost 
essential for anyone planning a similar venture. 
It is worth having for its location maps alone. 

CB 

The Ridiculous Mountains by GJF Dutton 
(Diadem, 1984). 

Innovative and specialist English publisher 
Diadem (founded by Ken Wilson, founder of the 
renowned Mountain magazine) has released a 
steady stream of interesting mountaineering 
titles. Unlike other publishers, Diadem has not 
overlooked mountain fiction, or humour. 

The Ridiculous Mountains is a delightful 
collection of ‘the preposterous — but just 
possible — adventures of the Doctor and his 
two hapless companions’ and ’provide(s) a 
wickedly satisfying commentary on today’s 
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THE BEST KEPT 
SECRET ON EVERESI 

You probably won't read our name in the headlines, but the 
1984 Australian Everest Expedition relied on Macpac 
Wilderness Equipment. And we think that fact speaks for itself. 



". . . but after Camp II at 23,000', 
those of us who weren't already using 
our Macpacs, dusted them off. For the 
summit bid, unsuitable equipment could 
hove ruined any chance we hod of 
success. Macpacs were the obvious 
choice because of their reputation and 
proven performance in the toughest 
conditions. And os we expected, they 
were excellent! Thanks Macpac, for you 
it's another successful Himalayan 
expedition, and we've climbed Everest!" 

Greg Mortimer 
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mountain scene’. The 20 stories are set in the 
Scottish Highlands and most have been 
published in the Scottish Mountaineering Club 
Journal, but neither of these facts is likely to 
reduce their hilarity or appeal to Australian 
mountain lovers who have even the glimmer of 
a sense of humour. 

CB 

Map and Compass by Toy Martin (Methuen, 
1984, RRP $2.95). 

This is by no means the clearest book 
available on the subject of using a map and 
compass. 

For example, I looked carefully at the maps 
at pages 42 and 43. The object was to show a 
map oriented to the terrain and two maps which 
were not oriented to the terrain. Orienting a map 
is a simple matter and is needlessly confused 
by having the two maps which are not oriented 
being different maps from the map which is 
oriented. 

Of course, it can be said in favour of this book 
that it is cheap. 

BW 

Map of the Baw Baw National Park and 
Walhalla Historic Area by SR Brooks (Victorian 
Mountain Tramping Club, Inc, 1985, RRP $3.00). 

Stuart Brookes’ ‘by walkers for walkers’ 
approach to making maps spares the walker 
and ski tourer unnecessary detail and has 
produced classic hand-drawn maps of popular 
walking areas. This map covers the Baw Baw 
Plateau region and features the south-western 
end of the Alpine Walking Track. 

This 1985 edition has been redrawn to a scale 
of 1:50,000 which permits more detail. Previous 
editions were 1:63,360 (one inch to a mile). All 
water courses on this edition are printed in blue 
ink, dramatically improving legibility. Features 
of interest include old saw mill sites and timber 
tramline routes. 

Michael Collie 

Australia’s Alpine Heritage poster by Karen 
Alexander (Karen Alexander and David Neilson, 
1984, RRP $6.00). 

Daintree: Birthplace of Flowers poster by 
Clifford and Dawn Frith (The Wilderness Society, 
1984, RRP $6.00). 

Daintree: Where Reef Meets Rainforest 

poster by Leo Meier (Australian Conservation 
Foundation, 1984, RRP $6.00). 

These three high-quality posters (700 x 500 
millimetres) deserve the attention of all 
wilderness lovers and guardians. 

Karen Alexander’s lonely snow gum will be 
familiar to those who have seen and admired 
the cover of the Wilderness Diary 1985 
published by the ACF. (See Wild no 14, page 72.) 

The Daintree posters together capture the 
appeal of the Daintree rainforest wilderness — 
the intense tropical richness on one hand and 
idyllic coastal setting on the other. 

MC 

Other Titles Received 

Australian Native Plants by Sue Thompson 

(Quest, 1984, RRP $5.95). 

Getting About in the Great Outdoors by 

Anthony Greenbank (Kestrel, 1984, RRP $14.95). 
Powelltown by the Light Railway Research 
Society of Australia (LRRSA, 1984, RRP $16.95). 

Sydney Bicycle Rides co-ordinated by John 
Sutherland and Wendy Hodgman (Bicycle 
Institute of New South Wales, 1984, RRP $4.50). 

The Knife and Its History by Victorinox 
(Victorinox, 1984). 

The Walker 1985 (formerly The Melbourne 
Walker; Melbourne Walking Club, RRP $2.70). 
Walk 1985 (Melbourne Bushwalkers, RRP 
$3.00). 
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Sportlite 

• Top quality suede and Cordura upper 

• Double band pressure-relieving cuff 

• Leather lining 

• Padded leather bellows tongue 

• Hook and D-ring lacing 

• Anatomic foot-bed for improved support 

• Polyethylene midsole with walking 
flex characteristics 

• Vibram® monobloc sole for maximum 
traction and improved wear 

• Weight (pair size 41): 1.4 kg 


Available from all good bushwalking shops 







Wild Bear Survey 

Insulated Clothing 

Don’t be Fleeced! A Buyers Guide by Dave Jones. 


• INSULATED CLOTHING IS WORN FOR THE 
primary purpose of keeping you warm in cold 
weather. To do this job properly it must trap a 
layer of still, dry air and isolate it from the 
outside environment. The more air trapped, the 
warmer the garment. 

Until quite recently it was thought that the 
amount of trapped air, and thus warmth, 
depended on the thickness of the garment. 
However, as a result of some research, the 3M 
Company concluded that another important 
factor is the surface area of the fibres used to 
trap the air. This discovery has led to the 
development of finer synthetic fibres which 
provide a much greater surface area for a given 
volume — up to 20 times in fact. This means 
that it is no longer necessary to look like the 
Michelin Man to keep warm. 

An important element in insulated clothing is 
the ‘layer system’. It is better to wear two layers, 
preferably a thin one and a medium one, than 
one thick one. The two-layer option provides four 
possible combinations, (none, the thin garment 
only, the medium garment only, or both), while 
the single-layer option offers only two, (off or 
on). It also helps if you select clothing with some 
sort of front opening which will provide 
ventilation when you are working harder. 

The traditional wool shirt has been left out 
of this survey. Because it is only about half as 
warm as a standard fibrepile jacket, I feel it 
should not be considered as an 'insulated 
garment’. 

For the purpose of this survey, ‘insulated 
clothing’ has been divided into two categories, 
‘underwear’ and ‘outer wear’. 

Underwear 

Underwear has a dual function to perform in 
cold weather. Firstly, it must provide the 
innermost layer of insulation. Secondly, it must 
have the ability to wick moisture away from the 
skin so that you can stay dry, warm and 
comfortable. The warmth of a heavy down jacket 
can be ruined by having a layer of sweat-soaked 
underwear next to your skin. 

There are two major variables in the 
underwear available; style and material. 

Upper-body garments come in a wide range 
of styles. There are sleeveless, traditional 
singlets; short-sleeve, crew-neck T-shirts; long- 
sleeve, crew-neck styles; polo-neck, long-sleeve 
shirts; and even long-sleeve, polo-neck shirts 
with a short zip in the throat. This last style is 
probably the most versatile as your throat and 
neck are capable of disposing of a vast amount 
of heat. By simply zipping and unzipping the 
neck you can vary the heat retention and cover 
a wide range of activity levels. 

Lower-body underwear is available in either 
short, (knee-length usually), or long, with or 
without a fly. The normal ‘long john’ trouser is 
by far the most popular. 

Several materials are used to make 

Dave Jones (see Contributors in Wild no 6) has worked in 
specialist outdoor shops for many years. His knowledge (and 
collection!) of outdoor gear is renowned. 


Wild Gear Survey Insulated Underwear 

Styles and RR prices 


Brynje Norway 

Polypropylene string Long-sleeve top $18; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $23; long trousers $20 


Damart UK 

Thick chlorofibre Women: Long-sleeve top $49; long trousers $44 

Men: Long-sleeve top $60; long trousers $52; one-piece long-sleeve top and long 
trousers $119 

Interlock chlorofibre Women: Short-sleeve top $23; short trousers $24; long trousers $27 
Men: Short-sleeve top $26 


Everwarm New Zealand 

Polypropylene Long-sleeve top $33; long trousers $33 


Helly-Hansen Norway 

Polypropylene Short-sleeve top $24; long-sleeve top $25; polo-neck long-sleeve top $28; zip polo-neck long- 

sleeve top $33; long trousers $22; one-piece long-sleeve top and long trousers $53 
Polypropylene/wool Long-sleeve top $50; long trousers $47 

Wool Long-sleeve top $40; long trousers $33 


Holeproof Australia 

Thick chlorofibre ShorFsleeve top $17; long-sleeve top $20; long trousers $20 

Wool Sleeveless top $19; short-sleeve top $23; button-front long-sleeve shirt $23; long 

trousers $25 

Karrimor China 

Silk 

Short-sleeve top $30; long-sleeve top $37; long trousers $42 

North Cape UK 

Thick chlorofibre 

Long-sleeve top $30; polo-neck long-sieeve top $30; long trousers $37 

Peter Storm UK 

Thin cnlorofibre 

Thick chlorofibre 

Sleeveless top $17; long-sleeve top $24; long trousers $26 

Short-sleeve top $27; long-sleeve top $30; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $41; long 
trousers $38 

Spova Belize 
Polypropylene 

Long-sleeve top $21; long trousers $21 


underwear and there are two types of weaves; 
'knitted' and ‘string’. The string form is made like 
a fishing net, the theory being that it allows air 
movement when you are active and require 
ventilation, but traps air when you are still and 
require more insulation. Its devotees swear by it. 

The most commonly used materials are: 

Cotton absorbs vast quantities of water and 
then provides an evaporative cooling effect as 
it dries on the body; great in hot weather, deadly 
in cold weather. 

Wool is the traditional material. It is warm, 
durable and absorbs about 35% of its weight 
in water before it feels wet and clammy. Some 
people find wool ‘prickly’ and uncomfortable. 
Wool is available in both string and knitted 
forms. 

Silk is the lightest, strongest and most 
comfortable natural fibre. It also has excellent 
heat retention properties, making it a good 
material for underwear. Silk has two drawbacks: 
the cost, and the delicate washing required. 


Polypropylene is light, durable and almost 
totally non-absorbent. It has excellent wicking 
properties and provides reasonable insulation. 
Polypropylene is excellent for active outdoor 
use. Both knit and string forms are available. 

Chlorofibre is very similar to polypropylene 
but as it is generally available in thicker weights, 
it provides greater insulation. It is an excellent 
choice for either less active use or for those 
who really feel the cold. 

Dual-layer cotton/wool underwear is very 
popular in the USA with those who find wool 
uncomfortable next to the skin. It is not suitable 
for wet, cold weather or very active use because 
the cotton soaks up too much water. Helly- 
Hansen has released dual-layer underwear 
made from an inner layer of polypropylene and 
an outer layer of wool. The combination works 
well as it is very warm and wicks moisture well. 

Outer Wear 

Insulated outer clothing is available in a 
diverse range of materials, but a limited range 
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of styles. Most jackets available are simply 
variations on a long-sleeve style with an open- 
ended zip down the front. They vary only in the 
features, such as collar style and pocket style 
and placement. Helly-Hansen for instance, 
makes about ten different forms of the basic 
jacket in its fibrepile range. 

Sleeveless vests are another popular style. 
They are useful as they provide insulation for 
the torso, whilst not restricting arm movement 
They are also useful in a layered system. 

Fibrepile and (synthetic) fleece are both 
reasonably inexpensive, have low bulk, excellent 
breathability, and the ability to withstand 
moisture. These garments tend to be very 
comfortable to wear as the base fabric is knitted 
and so stretches with you as you move and, 
even after a dunking, can be wrung out and put 
back on with little reduction in their insulating 
properties. 

The major disadvantage of pile/fleece is its 
poor windproofness. This problem can be solved 
by wearing windproof/waterproof clothing over 
pile/fleece clothing or by instead selecting a 
windpile or windfleece garment. Windpile/ 
windfleece garments have a layer of windproof 
nylon sewn on to the outside. 

Fibrepile looks like well-worn sheepskin. It 
made of two parts, the knitted ‘backing’ and the 
monofilament ‘sliver’ or pile. A plastic coating 
may be applied to the backing to stabilize the 
fabric. The thicker the coating, the more 
windproof and pill-resistant the fabric, but also 
the stiffer and less breathable it becomes. 
Fibrepile can also be laminated on to various 
fabrics to get a desired surface finish or 
windproofness. 

Fleece looks like bunting baby blanket. It 
a very soft fabric which is more pill-resistant 
than fibrepile. It is more wind-resistant but 


warm than an equivalent fibrepile. 

Fibrepile and fleece can be made out of 
several different fibres in order to get different 
properties. The most commonly used fibres are: 

Both solid and hollow polyester (or Dacron) 
fibres are used. Polyester pile/fleece is usually 
the warmest as it will loft up the best, but can 
be very bulky. 

Polyamide (or nylon) piles can be lock- 
stitched to reduce pilling and thus remove the 
need for a plastic coating. The resulting pile is 
very soft and breathes well, but is very poor for 
wind resistance. 

Polypropylene has the ability to wick 
moisture very effectively and is claimed to be 
lighter than polyester piles. The drawbacks are 
the price, which can be very high, and the heat 
sensitivity of the fibre. Tumble drying is definitely 
out. 

Good quality down garments tend to be very 
expensive because of the price of the raw 
material and the sometimes complex construc¬ 
tion techniques. 

Down garments are made by the same 
construction techniques as sleeping bags. They 
are usually either sewn through or box walled. 

Down quality varies enormously. The major 
difference stems from the various ratios of down 
to feather. The price of the garment usually 
reflects the quality of the down. A simplistic test 
of down quality is to rub the down between 
finger and thumb. If it feels as though there is 
nothing there it is good down. If it feels like lawn 
clippings mixed with match sticks, it is very poor 
quality. Down quality affects insulation and, to 
a lesser degree, weight. 

Down is the lightest and most compressible 
insulator available. It does, however, have one 
major disadvantage in the performance stakes; 
it cannot tolerate water. If a down garment gets 




March 4 
Wilderness 

Opening Sale! 


As from Monday 
March 4th 1985, the 
Wilderness Society’s 
Melbourne shop and 
information centre will 
be under the same roof 
at 59-61 Hardware St., 
Melbourne. 

Which means you 
can now get the 
latest in 
Wilderness 


news, books, posters, 
cards and gifts — 
without having to 
march all over 
Melbourne. 



New! Wild 

Binders 



Protect your magazines in good- 
looking Wild binders. Emerald green 
with light green lettering, each one 
holds eight copies of Wild and costs 
$9.95 (including packaging and surface postage 
anywhere in the world). Use the Wild Order Form 
in this issue or send cheque/money order and details 
to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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Wild Gear Survey Insulated Outer Wear 


Style 


Materials 


Alp Sports New Zealand 

Borgpile Jacket Jacket Borgplle (Hollofil) pile 

Fleece Jacket Jacket Dacron fleece 

Windfleece Jacket Jacket Dacron fleece, Antron nylon outer 

Bernina Jacket Thtnsulate, Taslan nylon outer 

Salopettes Bib trousers Borgpile (Hollofil) pile, Taslan nylon oc 


• • • Long front 

• • • Long front 

• • • Side and cro 


Helly-Hansen Norway 


Waistcoat 
• Leisure Trousers 
Hi-Bib Trousers 


Jacket Double-sided nylon pile 

Long jacket Nylon pile, Bearer nylon oi 

Vest Double-sided nylon pile 

Trousers , Nylon pile 
Bib trousers Nylon pile 


Long front 
Long front 
Long Front 


J&H Australia 
Stowaway 


Jacket (ST) 120 grams down, Taslan nylon outer 

Jacket (ST) 180 grams down, Taslan nylon outer 

Jacket (BW) 240 grams down, taffeta nylon outer' 

Vest (ST) 110 grams down, Taslan or taffeta nylon oi 


Long front 
Long front 
Long front 
Long front 


Macpac Wilderness Equipment New Zealand 

Warmlite Jacket Jacket Warmlite 80% polyester, 20% acrylic pile 

New Dimension Jacket Pile as above, taffeta nylon outer 

Polar Jacket Jacket 2 Malden polyester fleece 

Polar Pullover Pullover Malden polyester fleece 

Volta Jacket Hollofil, taffeta nylon outer 


Long front 
Long front 
Short front 


Mont Equipment Australia 
Springcreek Jacket Polyester fleece 

Spindrift Jacket 3 Thinsulate, Gore-Tex outer 

Zero Jacket* (BW) 300 grams down, Gore-Tex outer 3 

Expedition Jacket (BW) 350 grams down, Gore-Tex outer 3 


North Cape Australia 
Ensign Jacket Dacron pile 

Spinnaker Jacket Laminated Dacron pile 

Cub Jacket Dunova (polypropylene) pile 

Genoa Trousers Dacron pile 


Long front 
Long front 


Verglas Australia 

Polar Over Pullover Dacron fleece 

Polar Up Jacket Dacron fleece 

Wild Goose Jacket Thinsulate, nylon outer' 

Spindrift Jacket (ST) 200 grams down, GoreTex ou 


Wilderness Equipment Australia 


' 500 grams Hollofil, nylon outer 3 


ar available. However, v 


re bullets the greater the warmth/windproofness. The country given is th 
box-walled or ST sewn-through construction. Opt optional. Due to space I 
ve sample of major brands generally available in 
ailable. * With zip-off sleeves. 3 Nylon ou 


wet it collapses completely and becomes a very 
expensive sponge! 

Down is still the best choice for extreme, dry 
cold. (If daddy is a millionaire you could opt for 
a Gore-Tex covered down jacket!) Some people 
are allergic to down, which can be a problem. 
If you are, stick to synthetics. 

Synthetic fillings are all highly moisture- 
resistant, non-allergenic and are heavier and 
cheaper than down. (For a detailed treatment 
of this subject, readers should see the Wild 
Gear Survey in Wild no 14.) 

There are two main synthetic fillings used in 
garments. They are the various Dacron fibres 
from DuPont and the Thinsulate fibres from 3M. 

The most common Dacron fibre used is 
Hollofil. The fibres are hollow to reduce weight, 


increase durability and produce bulk. 

A new form of Dacron rapidly gaining 
popularity overseas is Quallofil. Instead of 
having one hole down the middle of each fibre, 
it has four. It is claimed to be lighter, warmer 
and more resilient than Hollofil. As yet, it is not 
readily available in Australia. Watch out for it, 
but it may not be cheap. 

The other major fibre is Thinsulate. As the 
name suggests, the major advantage of 
Thinsulate is the fact that it can provide 
equivalent warmth to conventional synthetic 
fibres with less bulk. This is achieved by using 
a lot of very fine fibres mixed with thicker fibres 
for basic support. The synthetic used is 
polyolefin. On a weight-for-equivalent-insulation- 
basis, Thinsulate is heavier than down but lighter 


than Hollofil. 

When purchasing a Thinsulate garment make 
sure it is a close fit, as the insulator does not 
tend to fill the space between you and the 
outside of the garment as do down and Dacron. 

Probably the hardest decision when buying 
an insulated outer garment is to decide how 
warm a jacket you need. If you feel the cold and 
intend to do a lot of snow camping, go for a hot 
one! If the garment is to be used for 
bushwalking, one of the many fibrepile/fleece 
garments would probably be a sensible choice. 
Most warm-blooded types find pile/fleece 
adequate for snow camping, especially when 
combined with either a vest or one of the 
warmer underwear materials. • 
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Map Protection 

Peruse and protect your 
maps and notes even in 
the foulest weather, inside 
an Outgear Mapcase. An 
important aid to navigation, 
it has been designed to 


stand the test of time and 
is made from quality, 
proofed fabric and UV- and 
freeze-resistant clear 
plastic. The Outgear 
Mapcase has a flexible 
access throat with a 
Velcro® closure, four 
lanyard attachment points 


and is available in three 
sizes. 

The Warm and 
Luxurious Silk 
Sleeping Sheet 

Nothing less than the 
warmth, comfort and 
compactness of an 
Outgear Silk Sleeping 

Sheet will 
complement 
your 
sleeping 
bag. It 
crumples 
into a tiny 
7 x 18 cm 
stuff sack 
and will stow away in any 
pack. Made from pure 
Chinese silk and a roomy 
85 cm wide, it is available 
in medium (185 cm, 120 g) 
and large (210 cm, 150 g) 
sizes. Silk has 
demonstrated its strength 



and durability for centuries 
and is easily hand washed 
or dry cleaned. Enjoy the 
warmth and luxury of pure 
silk! 

Outgear Yandee 
Day to Day Pack 

This 24 litre, top loading, 
Cordura campus and day 
pack is ideal for anyone 
who carries a pack daily. 
Designed to last, like all 
our products, the Yandee 
features a closed cell foam 
back support and padded 
shoulder straps, a throat 
with draw cord, elasticized 
lid, large zippered rear 
pocket, hang loop and hip 
belt. For the safety of 
cyclists, joggers and 
school children, the 
Yandee has a highly 
reflective stripe. You’ll 
carry your day to day loads 
with comfort and safety for 
years to come in an 



Outgear Yandee. 

Outgear down-to-earth 
products are available at 
selected bushwalking and 
camping shops. 


Outgear 

^^^MADE INAUSTRALIA 

DOWN TO EARTH PRODUCTS 
Trade enquiries: 12 Williamson 
Road Maribyrnong 3032. 

(03) 317 8886. 


The trangia complete 
all-weather 
outdoor kitchen 


Upper windshield 




Brass burner; 


Lower windshield 


Frypan Complete unit 
packed for travel 

The trangia cooking system operates 
instantly without priming, pumping 
or pre-heating and cooks with additional 
protection in almost any weather conditions. 
Burner efficiency even improves in strong 
winds. Methylated spirits is a safe, clean 
and sterile fuel, available anywhere. Made in 
Sweden, the stove and its aluminium 
utensils are robust, compact, 
maintenance-free and quickly assembled. 

trangia: the art of successful 
outdoor cooking 

amor Australia Pty Ltd PO Box 135 Beaconsfield NSW 2014 
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Day Packs 


size I, 20 litre $25 

size II, 27 litre $30 

1 Taped internal seams and waist belt. 

2 Shoulder harness reinforced with 
leather patch and rivets. 

3 Available in plain nylon; yellow, red or 
Cordura; navy, grey, khaki. 

Postage $2. Buy two packs post free. 
Buy ten packs and get one pack free. 

Trade enquiries welcome. 

JIM ^Backpacker 

77 Queen Street Brisbane Qld 4000 
Phone (07) 229 6609 


Sea Eagle inflatable canoes can run rocky 
drops that would destroy conventional boats. 
Sea Eagles are tough, manoeuvreable and 
very portable. Store them in a cupboard, carry 
them by car or plane and pack them into 
remote rivers. 

Write for the Sea Eagle catalogue of inflatable canoes, 
river rafts, tenders and dive boats. 

Wild Country 59 Woolley Street Dickson ACT 2602 
Telephone (062) 47 4539. Also distributors of Alp Sports 
clothing, Kazama skis, Meindl footwear, Sierra Designs 
tents and Wombat snow shoes. 


NEW IMPROVED VALVES 
AND STRONGER FABRICS 


[quipment 


• Pack Developments. The highly success¬ 
ful Lowe packs have been paid the ultimate 
compliment — they have been widely copied. 
The Paralux suspension system, in particular, 
can be seen on many other brands. 

Lowe, in conjunction with ITW Nexus, the 
makers of Fastex buckles, has introduced a new 
suspension system — Torso Trac. This system 
is based on a 30 centimetre flexible urethane 
track on which a shoulder-strap attachment 
slides up and down, and can be locked into 
place by two coin-slot screws. Advantages are 
rapid and fine adjustments. Achieved by 
different means, Torso Trac offers similar 
advantages to Karrimor’s Self Adjust System 
used on Condor and Jaguar packs. (See Wild 
nos 12 to 15.) 

Torso Trac has been teamed up by Lowe with 
a number of other features to create the 
Extreme Series of packs. Shoulder straps are 



more distinctly curved, the waist belt is conical¬ 
shaped and the lumbar pad resembles the 
Gregory hourglass shape. Importantly, a mesh- 
covered posture pad is attached above the 
lumbar pad; this reduces back fatigue over long 
distances. Waterbloc fabric is used which, 
together with the normal polyurethane coating 
on the inside, is treated with a hydrophobic finish 
on both inside and out. 

Naturally with all this, the Extreme Series 
packs cost more. For example, a standard 
Expedition with Paralux suspension system 
costs about $200. The Extreme Expedition with 
Torso Trac costs about $240. Extreme versions 
of the popular Triolet, Cerro Torre and Trek are 
also available. In addition, Lowe’s flagship, the 
Specialist and new models Nepal 1 and 2 are 
only available as Extreme models. 

Weight-conscious walkers will find the 


simplicity and light weight of the Karrimor Hot 
Lite 5 very appealing. An increasing number of 
requests for lightweight versions of popular 
packs for high altitude climbing prompted 
Karrimor to release the Hot Lite series. 

The Hot Lite 5 is a frameless, single¬ 
compartment pack with a padded back, 
elasticized lid with a zippered pocket, and side 
compression straps. The padded hip-belt wings 
incorporate zippered pockets. The pack’s back 
length is fixed. Made from proofed rip-stop 
nylon, the Hot Lite 5 weighs only 820 grams, 
under half the weight of packs surveyed in Wild 
no 15. 

With skilful packing, even moderately heavy 
loads can be carried comfortably. Because of 
its light construction, the Hot Lite 5 does not 
share the five-year or lifetime guarantee 
common to other Karrimor packs, but in careful 
hands it could last a long time. RRP $95. 

A smaller pack, the Hot Lite 2, is also 
available. RRP $55. 

While average-size adults are well catered for 
with packs which are infinitely adjustable, those 
who are unusually short or tall have less choice. 
In particular, children have not been well looked 
after by pack manufacturers. This is a shame 
because they are the least capable of 
withstanding the pain associated with a poorly- 
fitted rucksack. 

Two physiotherapists from New South Wales 
have designed a large day pack for school 
children, with obvious application for 


Outgear’s Go Pak day pack is available in four sizes. 
bushwalking. Called Go Pak, it is manufactured 
in Melbourne by Outgear with distributors in 
most States. Available in four sizes ranging up 
to adults, it has a malleable internal frame and 
a padded back and base. Go Pak is made of 
Cordura, is teardrop in shape with heavy-duty 
zip access and has a large rear pocket with a 
reflective stripe. RRP $45 to $54 depending on 
size. 
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Take the disease out of water 

with Puritabs 


Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upsets such 
as diarrhoea caused by water-borne disease - treat 
your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs, 
the effervescent water purification tablet. 

• Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., Puritabs wipes 
out micro-organisms in water. One tablet purifies one litre 
of water in 10 minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 

• Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve rapidly. Foods, 
beverages and concentrates prepared with such water are 
unchanged in flavour or appearance* 

• Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets in foil) 
from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal 
stores and Scout Outdoor Centres. 

Puritabs-Maxi bulk water purification tablets now in foil 
packets of 30. 

■ SCHERING CORPORATION U.S.A. 

Australian Subsidiary: 

ESSEX LABORATORIES PTY. LTD. 


N.S.W. (02) 6244444 


Health care is our business 


LEARN TO SKI 

CROSS COUNTRY 

BASIC , INTERMEDIATE & 
ADVANCED TECHNIQUES 


The anatomy of a Badlander, 1 Outside back stay for added support and shape retention. 2 Pre-moulded heel counter 
for greater comfort and shape retention. 3 Sole moulded to neoprene welt under 20,000 lbs pressure and is guaranteed 
not to separate. 4 Heavy-gauge pressure-moulded Vibram Montagra bloc rubber sole and heel; very flexible and long- 
wearing. 5 Shank construction. 6 Cork and rubber midsole for extra insulation and comfort. 7 Full cellular foam- 
padded insole. 8 Reinforced box toe provides extra protection and helps retain shape of boot. 9 Specially selected 
top-grade leather uppers and lining. 10 Padded bellows tongue provides protection from dirt and moisture. 11 Rust¬ 
proof eyelets. Water resistant Taslan laces. 3 month replacement guarantee against faulty workmanship. Trade 
enquiries welcome. 


Trips include: 
Transport from Sydney 

Accommodation 
All Meals 


Please send me.pairs of Badlanders walking boots, size.at $99 plus $3 postage 

and handling. Money-back guarantee if not completely satisfied within 14 days. 


Ski Hire 
Tuition 


Name. pr[nt clearly . Cheque enclosed $.or charge 

Address. Bankcard No. 

.Postcode. Signed. 

Kingtread Pty Ltd P0 Box 21 Narromine NSW 2821 Phone (068) 89 2222 


For advanced booking 
phone or write 
38 Kingsway Cronulla 2230 
(02) 523 7222 
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• Twist and Zoom. The old-style flick switch 
was a nuisance as it meant that torches easily 
turned on inside your pack. The twist switch, 
which is operated by rotating the torch’s bezel, 
is a great improvement because it virtually 
eliminates this problem. 

Petzl has revamped its head torch by 
including a twist switch. Further twisting of the 
bezel operates a zoom focus which spreads the 
beam from a narrow spotlight to a broad light. 
It is claimed that when used with a Duracell 4.5 
volt (MN-1203) battery, the Petzl headlamp will 
deliver 24 hours’ continuous useable light. 
Distributed by Spelean , it retails for 
approximately $26. 


banana, coconut chips, carob crunch, dried 
pineapple and pawpaw with roasted nuts and 
seeds. Three varieties are available; Hawaiian, 
Tropical and Trail, all of which are sugar- and 
salt-free. Fifty gram packets cost 45 cents. 
Larger packets are also available. 

• WhisperLite. As its name implies, the 
Mountain Safety Research (MSR) WhisperLite 
stove is quiet. This is in direct contrast to the 
old MSR X-GK stove which, although it burns 
like a bushfire, is so noisy it inhibits dinner 
conversation. The WhisperLite runs on Shellite 
and can boil a litre of water in under four 
minutes. The stove weighs 340 grams. This does 
not include the fuel bottle which, like other MSR 
stoves, can be either a Sigg or MSR bottle. The 


WhisperLite is made of brass and stainless steel 
and can fold up for easier packing. It sells for 
about $80. 

• Bottled Up. While most manufacturers use 
a threaded cap on water bottles, the French, 
in their own peculiar national fashion, have 
traditionally used a flip top. This flip top can be 
quite a puzzle to the uninitiated, but it has the 
dual advantage of being worked with one hand 
and a top that cannot be lost as it is attached 
to the bottle by the mechanism. The seal is also 
watertight. 

The aluminium Tournus one litre bottle is 
being imported by Nordic Equipment Imports. 
Its oven-vitrified interior coating allows no taste 
or smell contamination of its contents. The red 
exterior enamel is distinctive and is claimed to 
be durable. It has a dimpled shape for a secure 
grip and ease of handling. RRP $11.90. 

• Walking on Air. Dr Martens Air Cushion 
soles are really quite enjoyable to walk on. 
These somewhat unusual pneumatic boot soles, 
which actually contain shock-absorbing air 
pockets, have been around for many years. They 
are now being teamed up with a modern suede 
and Cordura Gore-Tex upper. Khaki green in 
colour, they have padded cuffs, ring-and-hook 
lacing and are surprisingly light at 1,200 grams 
for a pair of size eights. Made in the UK, they 
are imported by David W Griffiths and sell for 
about $80. 

Canadian Badlander boots have made a 
niche for themselves in the Australian market 
with their high-cut (nine inch) soft leather boots. 
A recent addition to the range is a lower cut (six 
inch) variety which should be of more interest 
to local bushwalkers. The six-inch model has 
robust construction, a heavy Vibram sole, 


• Gourmet Cooking. After a long hard day’s 
walk through pouring rain the last thing I want 
to do is spend an hour or so cooking dinner. It 
is therefore very pleasing to find an increasing 
variety of nutritional, easily-prepared foods 
suitable for bushwalking becoming available, 
particularly those that will keep in a pack for 
a week or more. 

Spiral Foods is importing a number of 
Japanese-style foods. These include Eden pre¬ 
cooked brown rice with seaweed, aduki beans 
or vegetables; Bonsoy cream of vegetable soup, 
thick vegetable stew, and soy milk; and Spiral 
instant white miso soup. 

Supplied in well-sealed sachets, the food is 
heated by placing either the sealed sachet or 
its contents in boiling water. It is ready to serve 
in a few minutes and little fuel is used. I also 
found the Eden brown rice with seaweed very 
tasty, the ‘typically Japanese’ flavour being 
delightfully refreshing after years of macaroni 
cheese and de-hy. However, adding the contents 
of one sachet to one cup of boiling water, as 
instructed, produced very gluggy rice. Less 
water is essential. The Bonsoy thick vegetable 
stew and the soup were ready very quickly when 
heated in boiling water and were certainly very 
edible. 

At about $1.40 for the Eden rice meals and 
$1.00 for the Bonsoy stew and soup, these are 
a good buy. Each sachet is enough for one 
person only. 

Philippa Lohmeyer 

• Scroggin. Most rucksack sports 
enthusiasts have feasted on scroggin, a mixture 
of dried fruits, nuts and sweets. If you are just 
too lazy to mix your own, then Eta has come 
to your rescue. Its new product, Solar Snacks, 
combines such delicacies as honey-coated 


NATURAL 

SELECTION 


Silva has a compass for 
anyone who reaches 
the great outdoors. 
Sixteen quality 
models for 
backpackers, 
skindivers, 
foresters, 
fishermen, 
hunters, 
explorers, 
scouts and 
orienteers. 


SILVA® 


COPIED IN LOOKS 
BUT NOT IN QUALITY. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! . 
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Camping Centre 


Camping and 
Hiking Gear 
Canoes, 
Kayaks, 
Inflatables 

See “the Outdoors 
Experts” 

Huge Display, Expert Advice, 
Sensible Prices 

JITRKIEWICZ 

Camping Centre 

47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick ACT 2609 
Ph: (062) 806519 


Metzeler 

Better By Design. 



Dinghies, Sports boats, 
Canoes, River boats. 
Models with Sailing Gear. 


WAVES OVERSEAS Pty Ltd 

142a Victoria Road, Gladesville, 
NSW 2111. Tel (02) 817 1309/1333 

I want to put a Boat in my 
Boot! Please send me more 
information. 

Name. . .. 

Address. 


Telephone 


padded tongue and ankle, and soft leather 
lining; about $100. Badlanders are distributed 
by Kingtread. 

New Zealand boot manufacturer Treadlite is 
planning an assault on the Australian 
bushwalking market with its new Campagna 
range of walking boots specially designed to 
meet local requirements. 

There are four models; Montagna (top of the 
range — an impressive-looking boot with one- 
piece leather uppers), Vagabondaire, Strada 
(leather and Cordura uppers) and Militaire. The 
Strada, available with brown or camel coloured 
Cordura, is the lightest of the range but is still 
relatively hefty beside European lightweights. 
These boots, and prices, are expected to be 
available shortly. 

• Pointing the Way. Further to our report of 
Suunto’s Norcompass in Wild no 14, Silva also 
has a thumb compass (Model 11, RRP $22.95). 
It should be noted that this type of compass, 
which is gaining some popularity especially with 
orienteers, requires precise map reading and 
accurate knowledge at all times of your position 
on the map. Accurate compass bearings from 
point to point are therefore not needed, but 
orientation of the map to the terrain is essential. 

Silva has also given its Model 15 a new look. 
This model, which features interchangeable 
map scales and a large base plate with powerful 
magnifying glass, now has a black ABS bezel 
for added strength and ruggedness around the 
compass housing. Silva compasses are 
distributed by Macson Trading Company and the 
15 sells for about $33. 

• Roof Rack. Another brand of versatile car 
roof rack system has appeared on the market, 
this time from Holland. The Staal roof racks 
(distributed by Dutraco) feature some interesting 
accessories: for example, a locking ‘boorrFtype 
ski rack for up to six pairs of skis and a cradle 
for holding kayaks on their sides. Other 
accessories enable sailboards, boats, bicycles 
and general luggage to be carried. The basic 
bars cost about $53, depending on the length, 
while accessories range from $11.50 for a pair 
of straps to $97.50 for the ski rack. 

• Climbing into Gear. Blue Water has 
introduced a new range of static and dynamic 
ropes protected with its Rockguard proofing 
process in which, unlike other ropes which are 
proofed only on the surface of the finished rope, 
each strand of nylon is treated before the rope 
is made. It is claimed that this process reduces 
water penetration and increases abrasion 
resistance by 25%! Imported by Spelean, a full 
range of dynamic Blue Water Rockguard ropes 
is now available and the complete range of 
static ropes is expected soon. 

Following our report in Wild no 15 on the Petzl 
Vercors climbers’ sit-harness, we have 
information that Spelean is also importing the 
Petzl Croll cavers’ single rope technique sit- 
harness, which retails for about $42. 

Always on the lookout for something new, 
Karrimor Australia is importing a wide range of 
Salewa technical mountaineering and 
rockclimbing equipment from West Germany. 
The Reinhold Messner Scissors Crampon (RRP 
$107) is claimed to be ‘the world’s first instant 
fit step-in crampon’ and has a simplified binding 
system similar to that on Lowe Footfangs. There 
are several other interesting ice tools. For 
rockclimbers there is a set of five monocable 
length axis convex/concave chocks which are 
colour coded and sell for about $9.00 each. 
Finally, for the climber who has everything, 
there is a gold-plated accessory karabiner for 
only(?) about $12. 


Join the 

Wild Team! 


Located in the Melbourne suburb of South 
Yarra, Wild has a permanent full-time 
position available with good salary and 
conditions and varied, interesting work: 
magazine distribution (including 
subscriptions), accounts, record-keeping, 
mailing and general clerical work. This is a 
senior position requiring an aptitude for 
figures, careful attention to detail and, 
preferably, a sound knowledge of the 
rucksack sports. Dedication and considerable 
appropriate office experience essential. 

Apply, in March, in writing: 

Mr Chris Baxter, Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


ESCAPE 

to the 

^NATIONAL PARKS, 

Nature glides offers small yiuup i *.,x, 
'll camping holidays to the most scenic ////1 
I regions of QLD and NSW. You can y-jgji 
walkthrough bush rainforests, explore 
spectacular rock forms, island hop on ‘ , 
the Barrier Reef, go snorkelling, ' j!| 

swimming, sailing, while all the time(E‘^J 
enjoying nutritious meals often, £ 
around open camp fires. 

_ (Vegetarians catered for). 



NATUREGLIDES 

A TIME TO TRA VEL, LAUGH & WONDER 

Contact: 

Brisbane (07) 376 4589 
Ross Thompson 
1 Murragong Street, Jindaleel 
■ Q. 4074 ’ ' " 

MM 
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The new Lowe Torso Trac® Suspension System. 
Simply a revolution in comfort and fit. 

Available now from your Lowe Alpine Systems specialist. 


Revolutionary new 
Torso Trac® system 
uses flexible 12” 
polyurethane track 
and sliding yoke. 
Adjusts in seconds 
to the perfect torso 
length via a turn of 
two coin-slot 
screws. Simple! 

No need now 


to compromise 
with differing loads 
or wearers. 
Redesigned 
shoulder straps 
now offset and 
curved for even 
greater comfort 
New waistbelt now 
anatomically 
curved and tapered 
for positive hip 
location. 

Improved 

Superioc® buckles 
eliminate webbing 
slippage under 
load. 

Posture pad of 
mesh-covered 
bi-laminate foam 
increases comfort 
(not shown). 




























Scout Outdoor Centre 
Outdoor Gear for all Seasons 


Tent by Fairydown 



Rucksack by 

\KARi$MDR 


Climbing gear by mm 
and 

fiter Start*. 

Chlorofibre thermal underwear 

Silk Inner Sheet 

Trangia or 12H2SHS 

Stoves 

KORR^MpR Gaiters 
Town & Country Socks 
Boots by ROtfl DACHSTEIN 
Melbourne’s Specialists in Bushwalking & Lightweight Camping 

MELBOURNE. 360 LONSDALE ST. 671177 
also at MOORABBIN. 880 NEPEAN HWY. 555 7811 ||gi 
and MITCHAM. 20 STATION ST. 873 5061 J 

Mail Orders to: P.O. Box 128, Moorabbin, Vic. 3189 


WE’VE GOT VICTORIA 
COVERED...with maps! 


The Department of Conservation, Forests & 

Lands’ Map Sales Centre 

specialises in Vicmaps, including topographic 
and photomaps at a variety of scales. 

They may be inspected at the Centre on 
the Ground Floor,35 Spring Street, 
Melbourne, between 9 a.m. and 
Monday—Friday. 

SURVEY AND MAPPING 


145 p.m., 
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This harness was designed by Geoff Wayatt for all 
mountaineering situations. When a mountaineer falls 
down a crevasse or aid climbs a big wall he needs a 
harness that is more than merely lightweight, simple and 
convenient. Compare the following attributes with the 
alternatives and make your choice: 1 One size fits all 
waist and leg sizes. 2 Buckle system is interchangeable 
from left to right. 3 Climbing rope ties directly to harness. 
4 Allows for two hammer holsters at hips. 510 cm wide 
waistband protects kidneys during awkward backward 
falls. 6 Optional waist tie only, when sleeping on narrow 
ledges. 7 Lighter than a Whillans harness, 600 g with 
two holsters. 1 Unique three-position loading: waist, 
pelvis and thighs. Superior for hanging belays, 
prussiking and falling. 9 Convenient toilet use without 
disassembly. Great for big walls, high altitude and ladies! 
MOUNTAIN RECREATION 
Professional Mountaineers P0 Box 204 
Wanaka New Zealand Phone 7330 
School of mountaineering, Mount Aspiring National Park. 
Makers and distributors of equipment by Wayatt & Co. 


OUTSPORTS 

Gear, tours and hire. 



For all your 
bushwalking and 
canoeing needs, see 
OUTSPORTS for 
quality gear and 
sound advice. 


♦ 


340B Hawthorn Rd., 
Caulfield, 3162. 

Ph (03)5235727. 



Success and Tragedy 


Memories of the simultaneous success and 
tragedy of Australia’s first two Everest 
expeditions will be with us for a long time. News 
of the two events reverberated across the 
nation, and served to make the point that the 
Himalayas are the global arena in which 
mankind tests his mental and physical 
capabilities to the fullest. 

Because of the nature of mountaineering, 
some participants must die. It is inevitable and 
expected. If this were not the case, the climbing 
world could only come to the conclusion that 
the limits of endurance were not being 
approached. The standard of the challenges 
would rise until again the attrition rate reached 
its acceptable level. 

The question to ask then is not why a climber 
died but, instead, why he died and not someone 
else. This is a much more difficult question. 
Macartney-Snape’s team has a long list of 
Himalayan successes. Their most recent 
achievement on Everest cannot be simply luck. 
More likely, they simply did it right again. They 
are a close-knit team which has worked 
together effectively on many peaks. Bonington 
surrounded himself with a similar group in the 
mid-1970s. 

They also recognize the value of patience. As 
with many aspects of life, little is gained in the 
long term by a confrontationist approach. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in our 
dealings with nature and, central to the current 
topic, in those dealings which involve the 
personal struggle to attain a self-set 
mountaineering goal. Patience is a gifted trait 
so many of us wish we had more of. 

I write this because I knew Fred From. As a 
member of Peter Hillary’s expedition he died 
attempting Everest by the West Ridge a week 
after Macartney-Snape’s success on the North 
Face. It is hard to imagine anyone being more 
prepared for such a challenge than Fred, and 
the above discussion is not meant to imply that 
teamwork and patience were absent in the West 
Ridge team .. . One can try to rationalize and 
find reasons for an accident but, in Fred’s case, 
simple bad luck seems to be the culprit. And 
that is what makes Fred’s loss so great. Fred’s 
death serves to show that indeed the limits are 
being pushed in the Himalayas. 

But the length of one’s life matters less than 
what one does with it. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone cramming more action, adventure and 
achievement into 28 years, and there is a lot to 
be said for Fred having had, at the swift and 


unexpected end, further plans and dreams 
ready and waiting. 

Robert Rankin 
Toowong, Old 

Save a Few Tubes 

Some readers may share my problem with 
refillable plastic tubes for carrying-honey, 
margarine and so on. The tubes last well but 
the plastic end clasps tend to split and cannot 
be replaced — a whole new tube must be 
purchased. 

A replacement clip can be made using ten 
millimetre diameter aluminium tubing. After 
cutting a piece to length, a slit is cut with a 
hacksaw. The ends of the slit should be flared 
and the slit filed to remove sharp edges which 
could cut the plastic. 

I hope this suggestion may be of use, and 
help to conserve resources and money. 

John Beaumont 
Oakleigh, Vic 

Hutting Mad 

On a trip over the Bluff (Victoria) last winter, I 
was disgusted to find five four-wheel-drive 
vehicles at Bluff Hut. Two of these churned up 
mud and snow whilst attempting to continue 
towards Mt Lovick. There were two trail bikes 
at Bluff Saddle also. 

It made me hopping mad. I didn’t journey 
from Melbourne to hear the revving of engines, 
nor breathe their fumes. Some ten years ago 
the old logging tracks were overgrown and 
blocked off. Now they are wide open. We did 
see one pseudo roadblock. This just fell over 
when a friend leant against it. There were 
vehicle tracks on both sides of it. 

Fortunately the area is to be included in the 
new Alpine National Park. But you will still see 
vehicles at Bluff Hut because a local business 
has managed to somehow obtain a four-year 
permit to drive people into the remote mountains 
they love. It apparently managed this through 
the old Transport Regulation Board. It even 
extended the hut, which, in my opinion, should 
have been dismantled instead ... Let this part 
of the high country of Victoria remain accessible 
only to those willing to walk. 

Gordon Bedford 
Hawthorn East, Vic 

Readers' letters are welcome. A selection will be published in 
this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely to 
be published. Write to the Editor, Wild PO Box 415, Prahran, 
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FROM THE START YOU CAN RELY ON 

southern cross equipment 


The outdoors people more people rely on. 


Reliable and experienced staff offer expertise in the selection of bushwalking tents, 
rucksacks, expedition sleeping bags and specialised clothing selected from top 
manufacturers, through to large family tents and a range of stoves, lights, portable toilets 
and refrigerators, plus a host of camping accessories. 

Our stores offer topographic and tourist maps, Y.H.A. membership facilities and, through 
our service branches, the hire of camping equipment and canoes together with repair and 
maintenance on a wide range of items. 



SOMERSET 


Would your group, club or school like to enjoy the experience of camping, orienteering, 
canoeing, rockclimbing or bushcraft? Our Outdoor Education Centre “Somerset” on the 
beautiful Colo River is available for groups from twenty-five to one hundred or more at 
reasonable rates. 

Why not call into any Southern Cross store, see the latest in equipment and ask for a 
brochure on “Somerset”, a new direction in outdoor education. 

HORNSBY: CHATSWOOD: SYDNEY: PARRAMATTA: 

222 Pacific Highway, 399 Victoria Avenue, 355 Kent Street, 28 Phillip Street. 

476 5566 412 3372 29 4526 633 4527 

southern cross equipment, the outdoors people more people rely on 





For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular feature, 
please contact Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Phone (03) 240 8482. 

Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
Nordic Shop 
Suite 9 
Bailey Arcade 
Civic 2601 
Ph (062) 47 9992 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 

89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 
The Wilderness Shop 
Upstairs 

35 East Row 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 49 8011 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Backpacker's Pantry 

8 Denhams Avenue 

Batehaven 2536 

Ph (044) 72 6049 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 

PO Box 39 

Gloucester 2422 

Ph (065) 58 1729 

Canoe & Camping Supplies 

265A Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 5590 

Canoe Specialists 

5 Wongala Crescent 

Beecroft 2119 

Ph (02) 84 3934 

Caving Equipment 

230 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 2095 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 2775 

Explorer’s World 

887 Mate Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 25 6755 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 

90 Alexander Street 
Crows Nest 2065 

Ph (toll free) (008) 022 292 
High Tops Equipment 
PO Box 98 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 58 6519 


Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Leisure Coast Canoe Services 
492 Princes Highway 
Woonona 2517 
Ph (042) 84 1616 
Lucas-Chakola 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 
Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 
Nordic Ski Centre 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 
Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 


Paddy Pallin 
252 Oxford Street 
Woollahra 2025 
Ph (02) 387 4082 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

399 Victoria Avenue 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

355 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4526 
The Wilderness Shop 
399 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 7929 


Three Peaks 
49 Ramsay Street 
Haberfield 2045 
Ph (02) 797 0233 


Trek Outdoor Australia 
475 Princes Highway 
Kirrawee 2232 
Ph (02) 521 1322 
Wilderness Supplies 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 


Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 

11 Ross River Road 

Mundingburra 4812 

Ph (077) 75 6116 

Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 8588 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 

42 Douglas Street 

Milton 4064 

Ph (07) 369 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 

Shop A21 

Queens Arcade 

77 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 6609 

Mountain Experience 

99 Mary Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 221 6756 

Queensland Conservation Council 

Billabong Book Shop 

2 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 231 4696 

Rosco Canoes 

382 Lutwyche Road 

Windsor 4053 

Ph (07) 57 7465 


Canoe, Surf & Sail 
93 Main Street 
Penguin 7316 
Ph (004) 37 2791 
Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 
Outdoor Equipment 
135 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 
Paddy Pallin 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

124 St John Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 4240 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 

107 Murray Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3885 

The Wilderness Shop 

155 Liverpool Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 9370 

Young’s Outdoor Gear 

35 Wilson Street 

Burnie 7320 

Ph (004) 31 6706 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 
Swibo (Australia) Pty Ltd 
PO Box 5248 

Gold Coast Mail Centre 4217 
Ph (075) 39 4888 
The Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 


Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 


South Australia 


Victoria 

Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1412 
Bendigo Adventure Activities 
163 View Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 8620 
BG's Outdoorium 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 
Bruce Erskine’s 
Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95 526 


Bon Voyage Enterprises (Canoes) 

2 Sandilands Street 

Lockleys 5032 

Ph (08) 356 6237 

Flinders Camping 

296 Gilles Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 1913 

Summit Camping and Hiking 

656 South Road 

Glandore 5037 

Ph (08) 297 4769 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 

Centre 

107 Pirie Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 5544 

The Wilderness Shop 

291A Rundle Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 6917 

Thor Adventure Equipment 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Thor Adventure Equipment 

213B Unley Road 

Malvern 5061 

Ph (08) 271 9640 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 


Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 662 3349 
Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 

Hampton 3188 

Ph (03) 598 8814 

Canoe Factory 

22 High Street 

Glen Iris 3146 

Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 80 5934 

Canoes Plus 

The Outdoorium 

99-101 Maroondah Highway 

Ringwood 3134 

Ph (03) 870 8888 

Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 

71 Fryers Street 

Shepparton 3630 

Ph (058) 21 4228 

Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 

360 Spencer Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 328 3453 

Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 Riversdale Road 

Camberwell Junction 3123 

Ph (03) 82 7229 


Canoe, Surf & Sail 
144 William Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 4314 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 


Canoe, Surf & Sail 
125 St John Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 6766 


Marechal Camping Supplies 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 
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Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road 

Chadstone 3148 

Ph (03) 569 5472 

Mountain Designs 

377 Little Bourke Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ptl (03) 67 3354 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 

25 South Street 

Wodonga 3690 

Ph (060) 24 5488 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 

Cnr Glenway Arcade and 

O’Sullivan Road 

Glen Waverley 3150 

Ph (03) 232 5614 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 

300 Stephensons Road 

Mt Waverley 3149 

Ph (03) 277 9127 

Nordic Ski & Backpacking (Vic) 

Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 

Murrumbeena 3163 

Ph (03) 569 8368 

Out & About Outdoor Equipment 

275 Hampton Street 

Hampton 3188 

Ph (03) 598 7870 

Outdoor Action 

51 Bakery Square 

Melton 3337 

Ph (03) 743 1356 

Outdoor Gear 

1213A Sturt Street 

Ballarat 3350 

Ph (053) 32 7516 

Outdoor Ventures Geelong 

Shop 11 

Packington Arcade 
Packington Street 
Geelong West 3215 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Outgear Wilderness Equipment 
12 Williamson Road 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 
Ray’s Disposals 
146 Ryrie Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 93 278 
Ray’s Tent City 
Bush Hut 

195 Nepean Highway 

Gardenvale 3185 

Ph (03) 596 3816 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 

Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 2191 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
360 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1177 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
20 Station Street 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 873 5061 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 555 7255 
Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 


751 Heidelberg Road 
Alphington 3078 
Ph (03) 49 3845 
The Wilderness Centre 
59 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2867 


The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 3742 

Western Australia 

Big Country Camping & 
Tramping Specialists 
7A/59 Jewell Street 
East Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 325 5984 
Fleetwood Stores 
1964 Albany Highway 
Maddington 6109 
Ph (09) 459 2800 


New South Wales 

Adventure Travel 
1st Floor 
117 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 6033 
Association for Research 
Exploration & Aid (AREA) 

GPO Box 4692 
Sydney 2001 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
159 Cathedral Street 
Woolloomooloo 2011 
Ph (02) 357 3555 


Fleetwood Stores 

245 Great Eastern Highway 

Midland 6056 

Ph (09) 274 3426 

Fleetwood Stores 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Fleetwood Stores 

108 Wanneroo Road 

Tuart Hill 6060 

Ph (09) 349 0066 


Fleetwood Stores 
14 Asquith Street 
Victoria Park 6100 
Ph (09) 362 4611 


The Canoe Shop 
924 Albany Highway 
East Victoria Park 6101 
Ph (09) 362 6864 


The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 


Western Canoe Centre 
261 Queen Victoria Street 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 9173 


Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 


Wild West Adventure Equipment 
33A Adelaide Street 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 9299 


New Zealand 

Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03) 67 148 

Alp Sports Wellington Ltd 

Public Trust Office 

125 Lambton Quay 

Plf (04^72 0673 

Mountain Guides New Zealand 

PO Box 93 

Ph (Twizel) 737 
The Wilderness Shop 
101 Lower Stuart Street 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 77 3679 


Hong Kong 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102, 32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Ph (Hong Kong) 573 3313 


Adventure 

activities 


Wildrivers Adventure 
River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 
Wilderness Expeditions 
9 Sargood Street 
O’Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 


Ausventure 
Suite 1 

870 Military Road 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1677 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Camping Adventures 

6 Jones Avenue 

Warners Bay 2282 

Ph (049) 48 9145 

Encounter Overland 

10th Floor 

66 King Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 1511 

Explorer's World 

887 Mate Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 25 6755 

Kosciusko Expeditions 

cl- Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (0648) 62 458 

Leisure Coast Canoe Services 

492 Princes Highway 

Woonona 2517 

Ph (042) 84 1616 

Lucas-Chakola Adventure 

Pursuits 

PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 

Macleay Packsaddlers Horseriding 

and Canoeing Treks 

Bellbrook 

Via Kempsey 2440 
Ph (065) 67 2040 
New Guinea Expeditions 
4th Floor 

28 O’Connell Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 231 6066 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoola 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Off the Edge Expeditions 

27 Kangaroo Street 

Manly 2099 

Ph (02) 977 6209 

Outward Bound 

GPO Box 4213 

Sydney 2001 

Ph (02) 267 2499 

Rockcraft Climbing School 

and Mountain Guides 

195 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 2014 

Somerset Outdoor Education 

Centre (Colo River) 

cl- 222 Pacific Highway 

Hornsby 2077 

Ph (02) 476 5566 

Trek-About Tours 

Barrington Road 

Gloucester 2422 

Ph (065) 58 2093 

Wilderness Expeditions 

26 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (0648) 21 587 


Wilderness Expeditions 
10th Floor 
2 O’Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 232 7400 

Northern Territory 

Pandanus Canoe Safaris 
PO Box 1486 
Darwin 5794 
Ph (089) 85 3475 


Queensland 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Jim the Backpacker 

Shop A21 

Queens Arcade 

77 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 6609 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

Down River Canoe Cruises 

363 Gympie Road 

Strathpine 4500 

Ph (07) 205 2098 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 

Binna-Burra Lodge 

Beechmont 4211 

Ph (075) 33 3583 

Outdoor Adventures 

1 Murragong Street 

Jindalee 4074 

Ph (07) 376 4589 


South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Riverland Canoeing Adventures 


Thor Adventure Travel 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Tasmania 


Bushwalkers Bus Service 
PO Box 433 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 34 0442 
Bushwalkers Transport 
186 Campbell Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 
Franklin River Transport 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 
Maxwell’s Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair Bus Service 
Wilmot 7310 
Ph (004) 92 1431 
Par-Avion 
PO Box 300 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 48 5390 
Rent-A-Cycle Tasmania 
36 Thistle Street 
South Launceston 7249 
Ph (003) 44 9779 
Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 
The Wilderness Society Inc 
130 Davey Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 9366 
Wilderness Recreation 
Pty Ltd 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 


Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 
Your Guide Expeditions 
RSD 3648 
North Huon Road 
Judbury 7109 
Ph (002) 66 0230 




Associated Divers Pty Ltd 
1288 Centre Road 
Clayton 3168 
Ph (03) 543 3739 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 


Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 


Base Camp & Beyond 
‘Musbury’ 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 


Bogong Jack Adventures 


High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 

PO Box 287 

Mansfield 3722 

Ph (057) 75 2511 

Mountain Activities 

PO Box 522 

Lilydale 3140 

Ph (03) 725 7516 

Outdoor Travel Centre 

1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 



Packington Arcade 
Packington Street 
Geelong West 3215 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Peregrine Expeditions 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 
Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 
Wildtrek Ltd 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 


Western Australia 


Access to Adventure 

Sheffield House 

Room 220A 

713 Hay Street Mall 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2630 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Sundowners Travel 

2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2335 
Blackwood Expeditions 
PO Box 64 
Nannup 6275 
Ph (097) 56 1081 


New Zealand 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 
PO Box 38 
Fox Glacier 
Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 


Alpine Recreation Canterbury 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Alpine Ski Touring 

Ski Guides NZ Ltd 

PO Box 177 

Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 

Backcountry Skiing 

Alpine Ventures 

PO Box 426 

Queenstown 

Ph (Queenstown) 1480M 

Mountain Guides New Zealand 

PO Box 93 

Twizel 

Ph (Twizel) 737 
Mountain Recreation, 

Professional Mountaineers 

PO Box 204 

Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7330 
School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 
Venture Treks Ltd 
PO Box 37-610 Parnell 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
Papua New Guinea 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 

Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kamal Pokhari 
Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 15 887 


50 cents a word (minimum $5.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue), 15 April 
(winter), 15 July (spring), 15 October (summer). 



for errors, although every care is taken to 


All advertisements^ are accepted on the 


infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 

A Caver’s Guidebook. Vertical Caves 
of Tasmania. Available from PO Box 48 
Miranda 2228. $15 postage included. 
Adventure Film Makers. Camera 
assistant seeking experience. Aged 19, 
two years' working experience as a 

familiar with many aspects of film! 
video. All correspondence appreciated. 
Mr W Fairley, PO Box 228, Tamworth 
2340. 

DB Stuff. 100% Silk Inner Sheets! 

Soft, lightweight, breathable and so 
comfortable. Colours; red, navy, 
powder blue. Standard 185 
centimetres, 120 grams $36, long 210 
centimetres, 150 grams $38, YHA 
specified $45.75, double $59.40. Pillow 
case $8.00. Also, white nylon wedge 
waterbucket, aquasealed seams 7 litres 
$9.60, unsealed seams $7.40. Wine- 
cask style water bags (Billabong) 5 
litres $11.20, 8 litres $11.60. White 
nylon Therm-a-rest stuff sacks, 
standard short, standard long, 
lightweight long $4.55, lightweight short 
$4.25. Prices include postage 
anywhere in Australia. Send cheque, 
address, phone number to DB Stuff, 47 
Hillcrest Road, Berowra 2081. Phone 
(02) 456 1602. 

Early Winters Omnipotent SL. Good 
condition. $300. Phone Richard (002) 89 
1115. 

EBs. Size 45. New. $45. Phone John 
(03) 861 5427. 

Rock 1985. Get Rock, the Australian 
climbing magazine, where outdoor 
magazines are sold, or order direct 
from the publisher. Don't miss out, send 
a cheque or money order today for 
$A3.60 (includes postage anywhere in 
the world) to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 415, Prahran,Victoria 3181. 
(Back Issue: 1984 — $A3.60.) Trade 
enquiries welcome. 

Take a Walk on the Wild Side in the 
Wild long-sleeve cotton and polyester 
windbeaters - $17.95 and the cool Wild 
T-shirts - $7.95, to fit chest sizes 85, 90, 
95,100 or 105 centimetres. Blue writing 
(Take a Walk on the Wild Side) on 
cream. If in doubt regarding sizing, 
allow for larger size. Price includes 
packaging and surface postage 
anywhere in Australia. Add $A1.00 for 
each garment to overseas addresses. 
Allow several weeks for delivery. Send 
cheque/money order and details, 
including size, to Wild Publications Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 
3181. 


The Wolgan Guide. Australia's largest 
and most comprehensive climbing 
guidebook — 320 pages. A veritable 
mine of information on the amazing 
Wolgan valley near Lithgow NSW. 
Contains 70 photographs including full- 
colour cover and 380 climbs on 28 
cliffs. A bargain at $24.95 (includes 
airmail postage anywhere in the world). 
Mail order from Andrew Penney, 127 
Great Western Highway, Mt Victoria 
2786. 

Topographic Maps. Natmaps cover 
Australia at 1:250,000 scale and 
popular areas at 1:100,000 scale. Free 
catalogues, PO Box 31, Belconnen, 
ACT 2616, or from accredited retailers. 
Wild Binders. Protect your magazines 
in good-looking Wild binders. Emerald 
green with light green lettering, each 
one holds eight copies of Wild and 
costs $9.95 (including packaging and 
surface postage anywhere in the 
world). Use the Wild Order Form in this 
issue or send cheque/money order and 
details to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO 
Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


ClubHews 

their areas, to keep members in touch and to give notice 

payment to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 

ANU Mountaineering Club meets first 
Wednesday each month at 8 pm at 
Australian National University, 
Canberra. Activities include canoeing, 
climbing, bushwalking, skiing and 
rogaining. Interested people should 
contact the club through the ANU 
Sports Union, the President (062) 
81 0357 or Treasurer (062) 49 4494. 
Melbourne Bushwalkers. Day walks, 
week-end and extended trips, social 
functions, guest speakers, slides. Club 
night every Wednesday 7-9 pm upstairs 
377 Little Bourke Street (Mountain 
Designs building) for booking on trips, 
information, socializing. Visitors always 
welcome. PO Box 1751Q, Melbourne 
3001. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested in 
rockclimbing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 


FOR THE INSIDE STORY 
ONCAMPMCOUT... 


...ASK AT NORSKI, WE'RE HERE TO HELP YOU! 

TENTS STOVES 

Norrona, Bergans, Black Ice. Optimus, Trangia, M.S.R. 

Eureka UFA THERMAL UNDERWEAR 


SLEEPING BAGS A Price lists available 

M.E.I., Gregory. Lowe, WmAVMM 

Berghaus MHv 

^ HID F 


SALES&HIRE 

74 CLARENCE STREET, SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 2000 PHONE: 29779: 



WILD APRIL/MAY/JUNE 











EDELWEISS ROPES REALLY 
ARE THE BEST LINEUPANY CLIFF 



Paddy Pallia 
II Adventure Shops 


The Teufelberger family has 
been producing ropes and 
cables in Austria since 1632, 
over 350 years of expertise and 
tradition. 
Ropes such as the EXTREM 
8000+, a series of ropes used 
when maximum strength and 
durability is required. The 
Edelweiss GENTLE series, 
ropes that are soft and easy to 
handle. And now the new 
ULTRALIGHT series —a 
revolution in performance and 
weight (2Vi kg for a 40m 
rope!). All these ropes are 
available in 8.7 mm and 11mm 
diameters to suit your 
climbing style and all are 
treated with the famous 
Edelweiss EVERDRY process. 

Edelweiss were the first to 
realize the importance of this 
treatment, for the safety and 
ease of handling it gives and 
the extra usable life it gains for 
your ropes, no matter what the 
prevailing climate of your 
favourite climbs. 


Sydney (City) 

69 Liverpool St. 2642685 
Parramatta 

61 Macquarie St. 6333746 
Canberra 

46 Northboume Ave. 47 8949 
Melbourne 

55 Hardware St. 674845 
Miranda 

527 Kingsway 5256829 
Woollahra 

252 Oxford St. 387 4082 
Jindabyne 

Kosciusko Rd. 62458 
Hobart 

32 Criterion St. 310777 
Adelaide 

City 40 Waymouth St. 
2127857 

Unley 213B Unley Rd. 

2719640 


Mail Order Service 
PO Box 175 Redfem NSW 
2016. 


Climbers like Reinhold 
Messner and Jim Donini trust 
their lives to Edelweiss quality 
and in their opinion a climber 
should use nothing but the 
best, Edelweiss. 


Dedicated to those whose challenge 
comes from within. 





This looks like the traditional jacket beloved of 
climbers and outdoor people. But all resemblance to 
traditional clothing ends right there. 

This Peter Storm classic is treated - in our own plant 
- with an entirely new proofing technology. Yet 
another Peter Storm first. 

It doesn’t smell. It never needs re-proofing. It * 
doesn’t affect the natural suppleness of the 
garment’s traditional cotton look - even in 
cold weather. 




Makes Great Looking Sportsmen 


What it does do is offer 100% protection 
against a downpour of monsoon proportions. 
It’s also thornproof. 

And, while it woftkJet rain in, we also 
guarantee it will lerafcndensation out... no 
rpatter how long you wear it, no matter 
how often you dry clean it. 

The Peter Storm classic. A traditional ' , 

all-weather garment which makes a 
welcdme break* with tradition. ; 

At leading climbing and sports shops. 




